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The strike vote 


that takes place every day 


ORKMEN may strike for higher wages, but 

\ a strike vote far more serious to them takes 

place a million times a day—and the public 
casts the vote. 


Every time a man or woman looks at a price 
tag on any product and says, “I'll take it,” or 
“It’s too much,” that’s a vote for or against the 
workers who made it. 


Higher and higher wages without correspond- 
ingly higher production send prices up. Sooner 
or later the public refuses to pay the inflated price, 
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orders and jobs stop—and there are no wages 
in a closed factory. 


But more and more efficient production reduces 
costs and prices—and that means more orders, 
more jobs, at better wages. 


Millions of words are shouted to try to becloud 
that simple truth, yet proof is all around you, in 
your own home and life every day. In the long 
run only you can set your own wage, only you 
can provide your own security—and self-respect. 
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Fired. Since 1935, John Stewart Service 
had spent most of his time in the Far 
East—in the foreign service of the U.S. 
State Department . . . His job was simi- 
lar to scores of others . . . Chances are 
most people in the U.S. had never 
heard his name until Senator McCarthy 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, picked him out as 
one of “a pro-Soviet group in the State 
Department.” 

Immediately the “Service case” be- 
came one of the biggest of the McCar- 
thy crusade . . . The State Department 
vigorously defended its employe and 
called the Senator's attack a “shame and 
a disgrace” that injured U.S. foreign 
relations. 

Six times the “Service case” went be- 
fore the State Department’s own Loy- 
alty Security Board . . . Each time, Mr. 
Service was cleared Last week he 
was fired on orders from higher up . . 
Said the Civil Service Commission’s Loy- 
alty Review Board, after studying the 
“Service case”: 

“There is a reasonable doubt as to the 
loyalty of the employe, John Stewart 
Service, to the Government of the United 
States, based on the intentional and 
unauthorized disclosure of documents and 
information of a confidential and non- 
public character.” 


Homecoming. The weather and the 
water at Key West, Fla., were just right 
for this time of year . . . Harry Truman 
seemed to be enjoying this winter’s va- 
cation as he had few others . Then 
suddenly he packed away his sporty 
shirts, cut his holiday short by a full 
week and hurried back to Washington 
. What was all the rush? 

“I don’t want a lot of fuss made over 
this,” Mr. Truman said as he boarded 
his plane . . . “There is nothing wrong.” 

But there were those on the White 
House: staff who couldn't have agreed 
with him less . . . Scandal stories involv- 
ing the Administration from top to bot- 





tom were popping all over Washington 

. The peace talks in Korea were drag- 
ging on their indecisive way . . . The 
arms program was in trouble .. . A “lot 
of fuss” was being made over a lot of 
things, regardless of whether the Presi- 
dent wanted it so. 


Odd jobs. Should a Government official 
be permitted to do outside work? .. . 
Emphatically not, in the opinion of 
Harry Truman . . . It was the “outside 
activities” of T. Lamar Caudle that 
prompted the President to fire him off 
the job of Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of the Tax Division . . . His ac- 
tivities ranged all the way from locating 
mink-coat bargains to a trip to Europe, 
expenses paid, to do a financial favor 
for a friend. 

Mr. Caudle’s various operations were 
catching the headlines last week . . . 
But, actually, working on the side is 
nothing new for Government lawyers . . . 
Many of them have been doing it for 
years—and with the knowledge of the 
boss in most cases. 

Attorney General J. Howard McGrath 
told a congressional committee that lots of 
lawyers in his Department have to have 
outside employment simply because they 
cannot live on the pay they get from 
the Government . . . Said McGrath: 

“Some wash dishes in restaurants .. . 
They have to do it because they have 
families to support.” 


Pageantry. In the midst of last week’s 
furor over scandals, the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce of Temple City, Calif., 
got an idea for its float in the coming 
Tournament of Roses parade . . . It 
wanted to depict Harry Truman playing 
a piano—surrounded by freezers and 
mink-clad girls. 

The White House wasn’t amused .. . 
A secretary told the Temple City com- 
mittee that most people would consider 
such a float “in very bad taste.” 
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White sidewalls at extra cost when available 


In appearance and taste they are the most distinguished cars in Chrysler history. 
In mechanical advancement . . 


ANNOUNCING CHRYSLER for 1952 


CARS SO WONDERFULLY DIFFERENT TO DRIVE 


2 great engines!...6 models!...18 body styles! 


The 180 Horsepower Saratoga 
V.8...Chrysler’s revolutionar 

FirePower engine on 12534-ineh 
wheelbase chassis. Power Brakes, 
Fluid-Matic Drive. Hydraguide 
Power Steering, Fluid-Torque 
Drive, Electric Window Lifts 
available as extra equipment, 6- 
Pass. Sedan, 8-Pass, Sedan, Club 
Coupe, Town & Country Wagon. 


More Powerful Windsor Spit- 
fre “6... The Spitfire engine, 
arger, more powerful! Hydraguide 
Power Steering, Electric Window 
Lifts available at extra cost in all 

indsor cars . . . 6-Pass. Sedan, 
8Pass, Sedan, Club Coupe, Town 
& Country Wagon; Windsor De- 
uxe, 6-Pass. Sedan, Convertible 
Coupe, Newport Coupe. 


The FirePower New Yorker 
V-8 ...13114-inch wheelbase, 
180 horsepower V-8 perform- 
ance. Power Brakes, Fluid- 
Matic Drive regular equipment. 
Hydraguide Power Steering, 
Fluid-Torque Drive and Electric 
Window Lifts available as extra 
equipment. 6-Pass. Sedan, Con- 
vertible Coupe, Newport Coupe. 


Imperial by Chrysler for 
IGSZ 20 New leader of the 
world’s fine cars. 180 horse- 
power—and more. Electrically 
operated window lifts standard 
equipment. Hydraguide Power 
Steering and Fluid-Torque drive 
standard equipment on Crown 
Imperial, also available on 
other Imperial models. 


. including power steering, power brakes, and 
America’s foremost 6 and 8 cylinder engines . . . they are the most dramatically 
new cars on the highway today. Only first-hand experience can begin to shovv 
you the superlative worth of the 1952 Chryslers. Your Chrysler dealer cordially 
invites you to learn the entirely new satisfaction in control, comfort, safety, and 


all-around performance which awaits you here . . . and here alone! - 





THEY BRING YOU A 


NEW KIND 
OF TRAVEL! 





AMERICA’S FIRST POWER STEERING! 
You must try it to believe it! With 
Hydraguide Steering, hydraulic 
power does 4/5 of the actual work! 
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(%) 
U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT | + 46.2% 
BUSINESS WEEK | + 26.67 
FORTUNE | + 22.07 


TIME | + 13.6% 





NEWSWEEK | + 13.4% 


1951 VS 1950 NATION'S BUSINESS | — 11.34 


Weekly magozine figures based on first 48 issues 195) vs 
48 issues 1950; monthly magazine figures bosed on first |} 
issues 1951 vs. first 11 issues 1950. Basic stotistics from 
lishers Information Bureau. 
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U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT | + 23.0% 
NATION’S BUSINESS | + 
NEWSWEEK | + 4. 
TIME | + 


1951 VS 1950 BUSINESS WEEK | + . 


FORTUNE | — 4.5% 





Source: Based on January-June 1951 vs. January-June 
statements of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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NEWSWEEK | + 7.1% 

TIME | + 0. 

FORTUNE | -— 13. 
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*No newsstand distribution. 
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statements of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The weekly magazine devoted entirely to reporting and analyzing the 
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An unduplicated market for the advertiser 


vory-lene 90% | of “U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” subscribers do not subscribe to | BUSINESS WEEK. 








86% | of “U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” subscribers do not subscribe to | NEWSWEEK. 





91% | of “U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” subscribers do not subscribe to | NATION’S BUSINESS. 





75% | of “U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” subscribers do not subscribe to | TIME. 











91% | of “U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” subscribers do not subscribe to | FORTUNE. 

















Source: Based on a survey conducted by the ind: dent research organization, Benson & Benson of Princeton, New Jersey. 
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HILTON HOTELS 


In Chicago ... THE CONRAD HILTON AND THE PALMER HOUSE 
In New York .. . THE PLAZA AND THE ROOSEVELT 
In Washington, D.C... . THE MAYFLOWER 
In Los Angeles ... THE TOWN HOUSE 
In St. Louis, Mo... . THE JEFFERSON 
In Dayton, Ohio . .. THE DAYTON BILTMORE 
In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas ... THE HILTON HOTEL 
In Albuquerque, New Mexico .., THE HILTON HOTEL 
In San Juan, Puerto Rico ... THE CARIBE HILTON 
In San Bernardino, Calif. ... ARROWHEAD SPRINGS 
In Chihuahua, Old Mexico ... THE PALAcio HILTON 
In New York 
HorTet WALDORF-ASTORIA 
Conrad N. Hilton, President 


The skies are blue, the private beach and colorful cabanas are 
at your front door and life is incomparable at the magnificent 
Caribe Hilton. Here, in beautiful San Juan, Puerto Rico, you'll 


enjoy friendly Hilton hospitality, dancing in the Club Caribe, 


dining beside the sparkling pool or relaxing in your air-condi- 


tioned room with balcony overlooking the ocean. It’s perfect for 


your vacation or business trip to the Crossroads of the Americas. 


CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE e THE CONRAD HILTON e CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgrann Washington, D. C. 


Truce in Korea is not to come by Christmas. Truce prospect, however, is 
improving; is better than a 50-50 prospect for early 1952. 
War is at standstill on the ground. Air war is down largely to dogfights. 
Stalemate, actually, prevails on the ground and in the air. 
Neither side is getting anywhere as of now. 





Choices that both Communists and U.S. must face are these: 

1. Let the war simmer, as now. That's dangerous and difficult. 

2. Try for victory. That would mean big war. Neither side wants it. 

3. Arrange a truce. Both sides seem to favor that. 

Communists, with a truce, can go ahead with a military build-up, can get 
stronger for any later try. U.S., with a truce, can end its losses for the time 














being, remove war as a major election issue in 1952, bring more of the boys 
home, depend upon warning of big war to keep Communists quiet. 


Prisoner exchange is the issue really holding up a deal. 

Prisoners, to Communists, are objects of ransom. Each prisoner has a 
price. The 5,000 Americans, estimated, held by Communists will come high. 

Bargaining, really, is over the price to be paid for prisoners. U.S. is 
prepared to give up a lot to get its men back. Communists know that. 














After a deal is made, probably in early months of next year: 

Urgency, of course, will go out of rearmament. Rotation will speed. 
Draft, however, will go on, taking 50,000 or more each month. | 

Air Force, Navy largely will police in Korea. South Korean forces will be ; 
built up to take over more of the burden of ground defense. 

Casualties will end or be very low. Casualty trend is down right now. 

Arms orders will rise, not decline. Rearmament is long-range, aimed at 
the time of eventual showdown with Russia, not related to Korea. 

Korea will go down as a major war, fought by U.S., but not won. 














So that you can see where the rearmament program now stands: 

Funds made available: 130 billion dollars. 

Spent through November: 35.2 billions. 

Leaving to be spent: 94.8 billion dollars. 

New funds to be asked: 45 billions, minimum. 

Thus: Still to be spent in 1952 and 1953 will be: 139.8 billions. 

That is a guarantee of high-level business activity into 1953. There will 
be no cut in those funds. More probably there will be an increase. Big 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


business is ahead in aircraft, guided missiles, ordnance, electronics. U.S. is 
committed to rearming itself and to help in rearming its friends. 


Mr. Truman expects a truce and prosperity to win in 1952. 

Truman strategy is to ride out scandals, make a gesture at cleaning house, 
then let contentment, lots of dollars, fear of change get in their work on 
voters. Idea is that Democrats can win on the prosperity issue. 

Scandals, as the President sees it, do not have lasting effect. 








Republicans will counter that, in four years, Truman gave the country: 

War, and more than 100,000 casualties. Biggest debt in history. The 
highest prices in history. Tax fixes, peddling of influence, riches for favored 
politicians, scandals of all kinds. 

China lost to Communists. Middle East lost, or being lost. 

Clash will be: Appeal of prosperity vs. time for change. 











Mr. Truman himself does not intend to run. Fred Vinson is the Truman 
choice. Eisenhower definitely will not run as a Democrat. (See page 13.) 

Estes Kefauver, Tennessee Senator, is out in front for No. 2 place. 

Robert Taft, ahead now in the Republican Party, is far from having the 
nomination nailed down. Taft is at least 200 convention votes shy. 

Eisenhower, strongly, is in the Republican running. 

Vinson vs. Taft, polls suggest, might be a tossup. Ike vs. Vinson, or 
Ike vs. Truman would be walkaway for the Republicans. An urge for a sure thing 
may influence Republicans after 20 years on the side lines. 


























Scandal issue, growing, won't easily be covered up. Real scandal is that 
politicians, favored individuals have been allowed to get favors, to reap riches 
while American boys were being ordered abroad to fight. 

Scandal revelations are to go on, expand. Scandals grow from dominant 
political view that the victors in elections are entitled to spoils. 

Opportunity for scandal is almost limitless in a Government that is 
spending 40 to 70 billion dollars a year and taxing 40 to 60 billions. That 
opportunity is expanded enormously when Government has vast power to punish 
those it dislikes, to reward with legal favors those it likes. 

You get the White House view on scandals on page 20. 














Congress, coming back soon, will not do much in an election year. 

Taxes are not going to be raised again. That is definite. "Fair Deal" 
ideas for more social insurance haven't a chance. 

Armed forces will get about what they want. Nations abroad, however, are 
going to find the picking slimmer when dollars are handed out. 

Controls on rent, materials, maybe prices will be extended. 

Congress will try to get home in time for the autumn campaigns. 











Beef soon is to be a little cheaper. Pork should be, too. Clothing of 
most types will not change much in price during the months ahead. 

Living-cost trend, though, is to continue slowly upward. 

Earliest to look for many price declines seems to be after mid-1953. A 
turn in price trends can be expected once the edge comes from the arms spending. 








(No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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Voted #1 in Detroit! Voted #1 in America! 


a 








Car makers, who know tires, put more Goodyear Super- Motorists buy more Goodyear Super-Cushions than any 


Cushions on the new cars than any other kind! Isn’t this other low-pressure tire. Their experience is that the Goodyear 
a pretty good tip for you to follow? (Above: Detroit, Michi- Super-Cushion can’t be matched —for safety, soft ride and 
gan from the Detroit River) long mileage. (Above: Natural tunnel, Bryce, Utah) 
: 
Voted #1 in the World! 





More car owners the world over ride on Goodyear tires than on any other 
kind. Doesn’t it stand to reason that the tire that gives the most people the great- 
est satisfaction is the tire for you to buy? (Above: Cathedral, Taxco, Mexico) 











More people ride on Goodyear tires than on any other kind 


SiperFiuhim » GOODFYEAR 


Super-Cushion, T. M.—-The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 




















Connelly and Dawson: Tops at White House... South 
To Fight McKinney . . . ‘Roughhouse’ Congress Ahead 


Mr. Truman is convinced that a truce 
in Korea will revive his sagging politi- 
cal fortunes, and will more than wash 
out the effect of developing scandals. 
The heat is on to conclude a truce. 


rk Mee 


Fred Vinson, Chief Justice, is reported 
by his friends to be somewhat less in- 
terested in the suggestion that he ac- 
cept a draft to head the Democratic 
ticket in 1952. Evidence of widespread 
corruption in Government is narrow- 
ing the field of Democrats who aspire 
to the nomination. 


x k * 


Matthew Connelly, appointment sec- 
retary, and Donald Dawson, patron- 
age arranger, head up the White 
House clique that is most influential 
with the President. 


xk * 


President Truman is miffed with 
Democratic Party leaders in Congress 
for letting tax scandals and other 
scandals break into the open where 
they can become issues in 1952 poli- 
tics. The President definitely is not 
pleased at the way scandals are aired 
publicly instead of being covered up. 


KK <& 


The number of men with criminal rec- 
ords who have associated with im- 
portant Government officials is be- 
ginning to attract attention. 


Rok * 


Senator Estes Kefauver still is being 
pushed by his friends as a successor 
to J]. Howard McGrath as Attorney 
General. The President, however, is 
advised that he cannot very well make 
a change in the Justice Department 
without making a change in the Treas- 
ury Department. John Snyder, Treas- 
ury Secretary, is the President’s clos- 
est personal friend. 


x * * 


J. Edgar Hoover, FBI head, talked 
President Truman out of an idea that 
Mr. Hoover should head up an inves- 
tigation and prosecution of abuses of 
the public trust. The FBI Director ex- 


10 


Whispers 


plained that his organization is not 
one to appraise evidence and to prose- 
cute wrongdoers. : 


x k *& 


Southern Democrats are preparing to 
make a fight for a new Chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee 
before the 1952 campaign. Southern- 
ers opposed the selection of Frank 
McKinney for that job from the start 
and feel that their opposition is justi- 
fied because of his part in a stock 
transaction that involved a company 
that tried to live off U.S. and foreign 
government contracts. 


xk * 


Backers of Gen. Dwight Eisenhower 
feel that the General’s chances for a 
Republican presidential nomination 
are improved by the scandal atmos- 
phere in Washington. Their idea is 
that the country, in 1952, may be in 
the mood to demand someone other 
than an old-line politician for Presi- 
dent. 


xk & 


Senator Joseph McCarthy is almost 
assured that he will not face serious 
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opposition for renomination in the | 
Wisconsin Republican primary. Gov- 
ernor Walter Kohler, Jr., is pictured 
as unwilling to tangle with McCarthy 
in a showdown fight. 


xk * 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, is 
to have a free hand in naming men to 
key State Department positions that 
soon will be vacant as several Ache- 
son aides move to diplomatic posts or 
leave the Department. Mr. Acheson 
will stay on in his job through the 
1952 campaign if President Truman 
has his way. 


xk *& 


Stuart Symington, Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Administrator, 
is not particularly happy in his job as 
head of this loan agency, and it would | 
not be a surprise if he steps out soon. | 
Symington, who has held top jobs as | 
Secretary of the Air Force and as’ 
Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board when that agency 
headed defense mobilization, was sent 
to RFC as a trouble shooter. 


xk * 


The White House is being told by its 
leaders in Congress that the coming 
session will be one roughhouse from 
one end to the other, with little legis- 
lation enacted. Tax increases, in patf- 
ticular, are listed as forbidden. 


% *& & 


Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, Air Force 
Staff Chief, having his troubles with 
air bases in Britain, is running int i 
trouble in North Africa as well. Con- 
struction that started with a rush is 
slowed down owing to difficulties in 
getting U.S. technicians to stay on 
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job ae umbia River are reputed to be the highest 

lift locks yet built. The lift is 92 feet, while 

would the gates of themselves are almost 105 feet 
high, and have a total weight of 381 tons. They 
it soon. | = - 

jobs i i 4 were fabricated and erected by U.S. Steel. 
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HIGHEST LIFT LOCKS IN THE WORLD. These miter 
gates at the new McNary Dam on the Col- 
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N INDUSTRY STORY WITH PROFIT POTENTIAL FOR YOU 


q 


Building Materials 
for Middle South Progress 


Is “bagasse” a familiar term to you? Maybe not, 
but it is the stalk formerly discarded after grinding 
the sugar cane. Today, the Middle South building 
product industry converts bagasse, wood pulp, as- 





and insulation. Such developments are typical of this 
industry’s contribution to economic progress in 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi. 


With substantial output of familiar items like lum- 
ber, cement, asphalt and ceramic tile, floor covering 
and plumbing fixtures—building product firms add 
$264 million a year to the value of raw materials 
from Middle South farms, forests and mines. Pay- 
rolls pour another $141 million a year into trade 
channels of this three-state region. Purchases of 
goods, services and equipment strengthen Middle 
South consumer and industrial markets. 


Building product firms have found a combination 
of sound economic advantages in the Middle South: 
mild climate, ample power and fuels, variety of raw 
materials, friendly people and a web of transporta- 
tion, including facilities at the world port of New 
Orleans. Such advantages give many industries 
confidence in the future of the Middle South as ex- 
pressed in substantial plant investments. 


Write for data today. Your company too, can 
profit from a plant or distribution facilities in the 


Middle South. 





wf va rl f Opp rlunity 





For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana, or 
any of these business-managed, tax-paying electric and gas service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 5, Miss. 
LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 14, La. New Orleans 9, La. 


bestos and cement to building board, siding, rooting . 
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EISENHOWER: 


‘NO’—to Democrats; 
“YES'—to Republicans 


Turns Down ‘Sure Thing’—Willing to Gamble on Nomination 


Eisenhower has refused offers to become 
President as a Democrat. 

Ike will take a Republican nomination if 
offered to him. He is a Republican. 

Eisenhower is rejecting a ‘‘sure thing” of- 
fered by the Democrats to gamble on a chance 
to become President as a Republican. 

The real story of Eisenhower's plans and at- 
titudes, of the intriguing maneuvers of politi- 
cians is told by U. S$. News & World Report for 
the first time in what follows. 


Truman did not directly offer Ike the nomi- 
nation on November 5, or before or after. That 
story had its political purpose. 

Eisenhower's name will go on the ballot as 
a Republican in the March 15 primary in New 
Hampshire. Ike will say that he is a Republi- 
can. He has assured his backers that he will 
not let them down if a nomination is offered 
him. 

You get the whole story on these pages of 





Gen. Dwight Eisenhower has firmly 
and finally said “no” to overtures made 
by high officials of the Administration 
and by leading Democrats in Congress, 
offering him overwhelming support in 
obtaining the presidential nomination on 
the Democratic ticket—an assurance of 
success at the Democratic National Con- 
vention next July. 

General Eisenhower has said “yes” 
unequivocally to overtures made by 
leading Republicans in Congress de- 
siring to place his name in nomination 
for the Presidency at the Republican 
National Convention next June. 

What it means is that, since the Dem- 
ocratic Party has the majority enroll- 
ment in this country, General Eisen- 
hower in effect turned down an almost 
certain chance of being President of the 
United States. He decided, instead, to 
accept nomination only if tendered him 
by the Republican Party. The Repub- 
lican Party in the last five presidential 
elections has been the minority party. 
Because of division in the Republican 
Party ranks, none of its leaders can assure 
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what's gone on and what's ahead. 


him the nomination as the Administration 
could within the Democratic Party. 
The facts as to the decisions made by 
General Eisenhower in reference to the 
two nominations have been established 
by U.S.News & World Report after a 


canvass of various persons who have had 


: 





-Harris & Ewing 


TRUMAN AND EISENHOWER 
. only one is a Democrat 


firsthand knowledge on the subject, both 
before the General’s recent visit to the 
U.S. and since his return to Europe. 

The ‘information as to what General 
Eisenhower did in turning down the 
Administration’s, proffer of the Demo- 
cratic nomination has come from two 
separate and unrelated sources which 
are entirely different from the source 
that gave Arthur Krock, Washington’ 
correspondent of the New York Times, 
the story that recently created a na- 
tion-wide sensation in national politics. 
Mr. Krock has steadfastly refused to dis- 
close the name of the person who gave 
him the unqualified statements that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower had turned down an 
offer by President Truman of the Demo- 
cratic nomination. 

U.S.News & World Report has come 
to the conclusion, from information ob- 
tainable in Washington and New York, 
that William O. Douglas, Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, was the 
source of Mr. Krock’s initial dispatch on 
the subject. 

The fact is that Justice Douglas and 
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Eisenhower 


Tells What 
He Thinks of— 


ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT: “If solvency 
and security are not synonymous, they are so 
closely related that the difference, if any, is 
scarcely discernible."’-—Carnegie Institute speech, 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 19, 1950. 
there is no struggle in perfect security. | should 


think that the best example of it [security] 


would be a man serving a lifetime in a federal prison.” 


—To Columbia students, Sept. 28, 1949. 
bad efficiency of governmental management of pro- 
ductive enterprises; its real threat rests in the 


fact that, if carried to the logical extreme, the final con- 
centration of ownership in the hands of government gives 
to it, in all practical effects, absolute power over our 
lives."’—Inaugural address at Columbia, Oct. 12, 1948 
a consider inhuman. It is imperative that we 
stand before the world as champions of de- 


cency.'’—Press conference, San Francisco, July 19, 1950. 





SECURITY: ‘“‘Life is certainly worth while only 
as it represents struggle for worthy causes, and 





GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP “‘. . . is not to be 
decried principally because of the historic in- 





ATOM BOMB: ‘“'! would avoid using anything 
that our own people or other peoples might 





WESTERN EUROPE: ‘Our future is so defi- 
nitely tied up with them that we cannot afford 
to do less than our best in making sure that 
Western Europeans do not go down the drain.” 





—Speech to members of Congress, Feb. 1, 1951. 





Photos: Acme, Harris & Ewing 





ECONOMY IN 
GOVERNMENT 





TAXES 


TAXES: “How far can a government go in 
taxing away property rights and still not leave 
the government the master of the people in- 
stead of their servant?’’—Fort Worth speech, 
Dec. 15, 1949. 





SUBSIDIES: ‘A paternalistic government can 
gradually destroy, by suffocation in the immed- 
iate advantage of subsidy, the will of a people 
to maintain a high degree of individual respon- 
sibility. And the abdication of individual responsibility 
is inevitably followed by further concentration of power 
in the state.”,-—Inaugural address, Columbia, Oct. 12, 1948. 





LABOR: “Some among us seem to accept the 
shibboleth of an unbridgeable gap between 
those who hire and those who are employed. 
We miserably fail to challenge the lie that what 
is good for management is necessarily bad for labor; 
that for one side to profit, the other must be depressed 
... We need more economic understanding and working 
arrangements that will bind labor and management in 
every productive enterprise into a far tighter voluntary 
co-operative unit than we now have. The purpose of 
this unity will be—without subordination of one group to 
the other—the increased productivity that alone can 
better the position of labor, of management, of all Amer- 
ica. No arbitrary or imposed device will work.’’—American 
Bar Association speech, St. Louis, Sept. 5, 1949, 





PREVENTIVE WAR: ‘In my opinion, there is 
no such thing as preventive war . . . War begets 
conditions that beget further war.’’—Carnegie 
Institute speech, Pittsburgh, Oct. 19, 1950. 








other members of the Supreme Court 
visited the President at 5 o'clock in the 
afternoon on the same day that Mr. Tru- 
man had his famous luncheon confer- 
ence with General Eisenhower. There 
were some other members of the Su- 
preme Court present during all the time 
that Mr. Douglas was at the White House 
with the President, yet it is understood 
that none of them heard Mr. Truman 
make any mention whatsoever of poli- 
tics or of the subject which was dealt 
with in Mr. Krock’s dispatches. 
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When, therefore, was this particular 
offer made to General Eisenhower and 
how did Justice Douglas learn of it and 
what did he tell Mr. Krock? 

First, here is an authentic condensa- 
tion of the Krock story: 

1. A tew hours after the President 
lunched privately with General Eisen- 
hower on Monday November 5 last, Mr. 
Truman received a guest. The Times 
dispatch described this guest as “a 


Northern Democrat in an eminent pub- - 


lic position” who reported later to Mr. 


Krock that the President said he had re- 
newed to General Eisenhower his offer 
(originally applying to 1948) to assist 
the General in being elected President 
in 1952, and that General Eisenhower 
had pointed out to him differences with 
Mr. Truman on domestic policies, speci- 
fying labor matters. The guest reported 
to Mr. Krock that Mr. Truman said only 
that. Mr. Krock believed his informant 
was obviously referring to a conversation 
at the Eisenhower-Truman luncheon. 
2. Krock sought an audience with the 
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PROFIT SYSTEM 


ATOM BOMB SECURITY 





GOVERNMENT 
REGULATIONS 





MACARTHUR 





PRESSURE GROUPS 


o in £6 PROFIT SYSTEM: ‘When shallow critics de- bbs CAPITALISTS: “A capitalist, far from being 
eave nounce the profit motive inherent in our system someone to condemn, in this country is one 
> in- of private enterprise, they ignore the fact that who by his own efforts in the past has made it 
eech, it is an economic support of every human right possible for this country to be what it is today.” 
we possess and that without it all rights would soon —Newspaperboys’ meeting, Philadelphia, Oct. 6, 1948. 
disappear.” —I/naugural address, Columbia University, Oct. 
can | 12, 1948. 
cit 6 6 CIVIL RIGHTS: ‘About the year 2000 . . . what 
eople * will they be saying about the Negro race? ! 
ent iG GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS: “The American rather doubt at that time if it will occur to us 
ibility system... - and does . . . prevent or correct to mention those words. We will just say Amer- 
aa abuses springing from the unregulated practice icans, because that is what we all are.'"—Dedication of 
1948 of a private economy. In specific cases local Harlem Branch, YMCA, Sept. 25, 1949. 
’ | governments have with almost unanimous approval pro- 
vided needed public services so that extraordinary power 
pt the | over all citizens of the community might not fall into the 6 i ACADEMIC FREEDOM: “We don't ask for spec- 
tween | hands of a few.”—American Bar Association speech, St. ial oaths from the parent; we don't ask for 
loyed. | Louis, Sept. 5, 1949. special oaths from the minister; then why ask 
t what for special loyalty oaths from the teacher?”— 
labor; Associated Press interview, Aug. 3; 1950. 
ressed 6 ‘ PRESSURE GROUPS “. . . often pretend to a 
orking moral purpose that examination proves to be 
rent in false. The vote seeker rarely hesitates to appeal 6 UNIVERSAL SERVICE: “Until every young 
luntary to all that is selfish in humankind. Ruthless indi- American comes to look upon prospective mil- 
ose of |. viduals, whether they classify themselves as capitalists, itary service as a personal obligation to be 
roup to | spokesmen of labor, social reformers or politicians, glibly cheerfully, efficiently and proudly performed 
ne can | Promise us prosperity for our support of their personal ... this nation will not be served well! by her citizens.” 
| Amer- | and carefully concealed ambitions.’"-—Speech at Columbia, —Texas A & M speech, College Station, Nov. 9, 1949. 
merican | June 2, 1949. 
6 WORLD PEACE: ‘‘We know the formula of 
66 MACARTHUR: ‘I have great affection and success: first, justice, freedom and opportunity 
there Is admiration for General MacArthur, especially for all men; second, international understand- 
r begets in the shrewd business of making war.’’— ing; third, disarmament; fourth, a respected 
~arnegle New York Times interview, Coblenz, Germany, United Nations.”—McMillin Theater speech, Columbia, 


April 11,1957. March 23, 1950. 
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had re- | President for the purpose of informing gathered from the President a wrong Some doubt now has arisen as to 
is offer | Mr. Truman about the report and to ask impression as to the time and place. whether Justice Douglas actually got the 
» assist | for any comment he wished to make— 4. Explicit denials from President information direct from the President or 
esident | public or private—but the President Truman and from General Eisenhower whether it came from someone else. It 
nhowel | through his secretary declined to see that any politics had been discussed at could have been a misunderstanding as 
es with | Krock or to hear what Krock wanted to the luncheon on November 5 were met to sources. But the mystery grows as to 
, spec ] see him about. by Mr. Krock’s comment that the denials why Mr. Krock’s informant was so un- 
eported 38. When Mr. Krock then published did not cover exchanges of view be- equivocal in attributing his statement 
iid only | his article on Thursday morning, No- tween the President and the General to the President. 

formant | vember 8, he was careful to say the through intermediaries. Regardless of In any event, the interpretation made 
ersation }| Eisenhower-Truman conversation took when, where or how, Krock stuck to his at the time by many observers that the 
eon. Place “presumably” at the luncheon, be- point that the offer was recently re- Krock story was planted by Taft Repub- 
with the J cause he thought his source might have  newed. licans to hurt Eisenhower now can be 
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said to be erroneous. For it came from 
the “liberal” wing of the Democratic 
Party by whom Justice Douglas him- 
self is highly regarded as a_ potential 
nominee. 

5. Almost coincident with the publica- 
tion of the Douglas-Krock story, Emil 
Mazey, secretary-treasurer of the United 
Automobile Workers of the CIO, made a 
speech on November 9 blasting General 
Eisenhower as unfriendly to labor and 
as unqualified for the Presidency on 
that account. This was in marked con- 
trast to the affection shown for General 
Eisenhower by the “liberals,” including 
several labor leaders, just before the 
Democratic Convention in 1948. There 
has been evident anxiety that the Presi- 
dent might this year embrace Eisen- 
hower for the nomination and leave the 
“liberals” in the lurch. 

The information, which came to U.S. 
News & World Report from its own in- 
vestigation, to the effect that General 
Eisenhower turned down the Democratic 
nomination, did not quote the General as 
referring to differences on labor matters, 
but represented him as telling the Demo- 
cratic Administration leaders that all 
his forebears had been Republican, that 
the members of his family were Repub- 
lican, and that his roots were in the Re- 
publican Party and his views were more 
in accord with traditional Republican 
concepts than with those of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

At any rate, there can be no doubt 
that General Eisenhower regarded as 
authentic offers the rosy pictures painted 
to him by highly placed persons in the 
Democratic Administration who urged 
him to become the nominee on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Likewise, the Democratic 
Administration now knows it to be au- 
thentic that the General feels if he is to 
be nominated at all, it must be on the Re- 
publican rather than the Democratic 
ticket. 

Much of the information as to the 
General’s reaction to the Democratic 
offers has been obtained since his return 
to Europe after his recent visit to the 
United States. 

The above report of the General’s po- 
sition is coupled with the statement that 
Eisenhower had not altered as yet his in- 
tention of avoiding, if possible, any steps 
that could lead anyone to believe he is 
an active candidate or that he seeks the 
nomination. He will run if nominated, 
but he will not lift a finger himself to 
get delegates to vote for his nomination. 
At the same time, he will not put any ob- 
stacles in the way of those Republicans 
anywhere who wish to express their pref- 
erence for him or for any other man 
they desire to see nominated. 

Thus, U.S. News & World Report has 
established the fact that General Eisen- 
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hower will not object to the placing of 
his name as a Republican on the New 
Hampshire primary ballot on March 15 
next. 

This leads to the question whether the 
General will make any announcement at 
all as to his availability. There may be 
some announcement, but it would not be 
a statement which says he seeks the 
nomination. It would be an announce- 
ment revealing the simple fact that he 
is a Republican. He may make clear, 
too, that he is willing to serve, as he 
has said before, if the nation wants him, 
but disconnecting himself from any po- 
litical maneuvering or seeking of the 
nomination. 

This phase of the matter, however, is 
by no means wholly clarified or crystal- 
lized as yet. Pressure upon the General 
from his admirers is strong that he an- 
nounce himself sometime before the 
New Hampshire primary. Other sup- 
porters think he would be better advised 
to do as Charles Evans Hughes did in 














—Cargill in Massillon Evening Independent 


‘THE FRESH AIR FIEND’ 


1916, and wait for a Republican Con- 
vention draft. The truth is that the Gen- 
eral does not feel he must be President. 
He feels that he ought to run if the Re- 
publican Party really wants him. There 
may be no way of determining the issue 
until closer to the time when the Repub- 
lican Convention is held, by which time, 
it is expected, the General will have re- 
turned from Europe and put on civilian 
clothes again. 

The argument is being made, on the 
other hand, by experienced political ob- 
servers who are neutral in the matter, 
that Senator Taft has lined up a sizable 
number of delegates and that Eisen- 
hower’s reluctance to become an active 
candidate will handicap his supporters 


and send those delegations now unde- 
cided straight into the Taft camp. 

The Administration would like to see 
the Republicans by-pass the General 
and nominate someone else. For Presi- 
dent Truman, whether or not he is a 
candidate, has a healthy respect for the 
Eisenhower name as a vote getter. 

U.S. News & World Report has been 
unable to verify that Mr. Truman him- 
self participated directly or indirectly in 
any offers to General Eisenhower. None 
of the half dozen or more Democrats of 
prominence who at various times have 
talked with General Eisenhower, urging 
him to accept a Democratic nomination, 
was in a position to say explicitly that 
the President wanted the General to run. 
For, if Mr. Truman had confided that 
important fact to as many as 10 persons, 
those same individuals, upon learning of 
General Eisenhower's declination, would 
have been busily engaged ever since in 
building up other candidacies, and the 
country would not have been left in so 
much doubt concerning Mr. Truman’s 
intentions as to renomination. 

But it can be stated positively that 
General Eisenhower was under no mis- 
apprehension or misunderstanding as to 
the aggregate influence and power of 
those Democrats who saw him and talked 
over with him the offer of a Democratic 
nomination. He was confident that his 
callers could deliver the nomination. 
These Administration officials also felt, 
and in some instances implied, that 
Mr. Truman would be relieved if Gen- 
eral Eisenhower would accept the nomi- 
nation, for it was revealed in the Eisen- 
hower book of reminiscences that Mr. 
Truman had more or less promised the 
General back in 1945 that he would 
back him. 

One more thing is clear from the in- 
vestigation made this month by U.S. 
News & World Report: In 1948, General 
Eisenhower was approached by Demo- 
crats who, though friendly to Mr. Tru- 
man, didn’t think he had a chance of re- 
election, and wanted Eisenhower to run. 
It can be revealed now that the General 
stated unequivocally at the time that he 
was a Republican. 

Any idea, therefore, that the Demo- 
crats at their Convention in July, 1952, 
can get General Eisenhower to run if 
the Republicans turn him down in their 
June Convention is now out the window. 
The General has made that decision— 
and if it costs him the Presidency, well, 
that’s the way fate willed it and he is 
willing to go along with that result. But 
those of his supporters who know his at- 
titude intimately say that his objective 
approach is the very thing that will at- 
tract strength and bring about a draft 
nomination at the Republican National 
Convention. 
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WHY THE SCANDALS GROW 


Scandal hunters, digging un- 
der the surface, find— 

Big spending, vast powers, 
politics in Washington set the 
stage for corruption. Government 
is in everybody’s business. 

So fixers do a brisk trade. They 
offer clients ways to get loans, 
dodge taxes, cut red tape, etc. 
Often they can deliver. 

It's the city-machine technique 
on the national level. 


Scandals, mushrooming in Govern- 
ment, are expected to go on growing. 
Scandal hunters are flooded with new 
leads to tax “fixes,” use of influence to 
gain valuable favors, abuses in loans, 
failures to enforce laws, links between 
high officials and persons of shady 
background. 

Political pressure is intense to divert 
scandal hunting from committees in 
Congress to a special investigating team 
directed by the White House. But, to 
date, scandals have erupted in spite of all 
attempts to guide them into “channels” or 
give them a less sensational twist. 

Underneath developing scandals, inves- 
tigators say, there seem to be four main 
roots from which they feed: (1) 


Federal Power Vast, 


pestered or praised by Government au- 
thorities for his business practices, his 
advertising methods, the purity of his 
product, his financial dealings. His tax 
deductions for business expenses can be 
accepted or turned down, often at the 
discretion of a minor official. Intricate 
laws govern many of his business activi- 
ties. Officials who administer these laws 
can be harsh or lenient. 

Government gives or withholds im- 
mensely valuable franchises. Its officials 
have the power to grant or deny licenses 
for TV and radio stations, for air lines, 
shipping routes, water-power develop- 
ment. They approve or reject subsidies 
to farmers, shipbuilders and operators, 
mail carriers, even to foreign govern- 
ments. 

A franchise, subsidy, contract or tax 
adjustment may be worth millions of 
dollars to the one who receives it. It may 
put his competitor or would-be com- 
petitor out of the running. Thus, the 
temptation may arise to use a favor or a 
fee in the right spot in the expectation of 
swinging an official decision in the de- 
sired direction. 

Spending of Government billions, not 
always free from favoritism, multiplies 
the opportunities for scandal and corrup- 
tion. The present Administration, in six 
years, has spent 304 billion dollars. Part 
of those billions, congressional investi- 
gators insist, went for orders that were 


‘Influence’ at Premium 


not always placed on a basis of merit or 
lowest price. What the investigators find 
is that, as spending grows, the incentive 
for businessmen to obtain some of the 
business grows, even if it takes a bit of 
political pull or a strategically placed 
offer of a mink coat, a TV set, a free va- 
cation—or an outright bribe of money. 

Riches have been gained by _indi- 
viduals, some of them with doubtful 
reputations, through buying and selling 
all sorts of Government property—ships, 
real estate, surplus equipment left from 
the last war. Sometimes the transactions 
have been as questionable as the repu- 
tations of a few of those involved. Pub- 
lic-works projects may have favored one 
community over another. 

Lending of Government billions, ex- 
panding greatly in recent years, can 
mean the difference between prosperity 
and poverty for a city or an individual. 
A dozen officials may have the power to 
say who gets a certain loan, who doesn't. 
Congressmen who have taken a look at 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
say it depends occasionally on who 
taps these officials on the shoulders 
with the best-payving offers of private 
outside jobs. 

Tax collecting. Now the evidence is 
piling up of the far-reaching power of 
tax collectors and prosecutors of tax 
cases to use their authority in the inter- 
ests of all the people or abuse it in the 

interests of a few. 





the Government’s greatly expanded 
power over the daily lives of the 
people; (2) vastly increased Gov- 
emment spending and burdensome 
taxes; (3) a public impression that 
President Truman backs up friends 
in trouble, so that there is a mini- 
mum of risk for any friends who 
may engage in questionable deal- 
ings; (4) an attitude among some 
officials that governmental power 
is a personal thing, to be used to 
reward political friends and_per- 
haps to harass political enemies. 

A businessman can be fined or 
sent to jail for working his em- 
Ployes too long, for paying them 
too much money or not enough, for 
charging too-high prices. He can 
be given or denied loans to set up 
a business. He can prosper with the 





BRADLEY...ISSUE THESE ORDERS: 
COLLINS IS TOATTACK THE BUREAU 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE_VANDENBERG 
WILL BOMB THE DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE... FECHTELER IS % POTOUT 
To SEA WITH THE MISSOURI.CARRYING 
CERTAIN PEOPLE J SHALL NAME... 
THEY ARE To BE LEFT AT SEA! 





help of Government orders or allot- 
ments of materials, or he can be 
tuined if materials are denied. 

The man in business may be 
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Under President Truman, more 
than 273 billion dollars has been 
extracted from the taxpayers. In- 
vestigators in Congress believe it 
should have been more, for they 
have been told that many a tax- 
payer, sometimes with criminal 
background, has “fixed” an evasion 
case and escaped paying all he 
owes. They hear of influence and 
bribes, of indications that taxing 
power at times has been turned to 
political purposes in efforts to 
wangle campaign contributions 
from persons in difficulty with the 
tax collectors. 

The official attitude that gov- 
erns the use of vast powers to 
spend and lend, regulate and con- 
trol, defend or prosecute is re- 
garded by some of the investiga- 
tors as the vital element in the 











—Berryman in the Washington Evening Star 


‘NOW WE KNOW THE REASON 
FOR THE JOINT CHIEFS’ MEETING’ 


growth of tax and other scandals. 
They point out that President Tru- 
man, himself, is a member of the 
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REWARD, thus, is 





Bluenrint for Scandals 


keep him rather poor. 


@ Orders from Government in the billions, where given, 
make one firm prosperous; denied, put another in 


trouble. 


@ Allocations of materials, given, help one firm; denied, 


hurt another. 


@ Public works, worth billions, help one locality, not 


another. 


@ Tax favors, given, can make one man rich; denied, 


@ Loans go to some, are denied others. 


@ Franchises go to some, not to others, for TV rights, 


radio rights, shipping routes, air lines. 


@ Subsidies go to some, not to others. Officials decide 


which. 


possible for some in favor; PUNISHMENT 
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Pendergast organization in Kansas City. 
Mr. Truman has publicly made a point 
of that membership and his good wishes 
for the machine. 

The late Tom Pendergast, who headed 
the machine, went to prison for income 
tax evasion. Many members of his or- 
ganization were jailed for election frauds. 
The President attended the Pendergast 
funeral. He pardoned organization work- 
ers who had gone to prison. He punished 
the U.S. attorney who had prosecuted 
them by denying him reappointment. 

Right or wrong, some members of 
Congress regard these actions of the 
President as apparently. having set the 
pattern for others in his Administration 
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to follow. The impression got around 
that the code of the political machine 
was to prevail in Washington, rewarding 
the politically faithful, punishing the po- 
litically unfriendly, and that the authority 
of Government was to be the property 
of the party in power. 

Men with “influence,” some of them 
known to have contacts with the White 
House, began setting up shop in the 
national capital to cash in on oppor- 
tunities to control some of the power cf 
Government. They charged high fees for 
using their “inside” connections to help 
clients obtain Government loans, con- 
tracts and franchises. They put in a word 
in tax cases, and boasted of results. 





The opportunity for irregularities and 
wrongdoing had come into existence all 
through the Government, from highest 
official down to smallest bureaucrat. 
Law after law put more power in the 
hands of officials, more authority to put- 
ish or reward, more control over the day- 
by-day activities of the people. 

Thus, in federal agencies, even per 
sons of unsavory reputation, some with 
prisor records, find it possible to get 
licenses, line up scarce materials, be- 
come chummy with officials of consider 
able rank. In Congress, constituents and 
lobbyists tug at the sleeves of members 
seeking votes or favors, sometimes offer 
ing favors and bribes in return. 
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POWER in Government is vast, centralized, growing. An 
official decides who gets favors, who does not; who gets 


punished, who does not; whose tax returns are audited, 


whose are not. 
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LAWS, with heavy penalties for violation, are unevenly enforced . . . 


@One taxpayer’s return is audited carefully, another's 


is overlooked. 


@One Communist group gets harassed, another is left 


alone. 


@One businessman gets away with pay raises that 
another is penalized for making. 


@One industry engages in practices that another is 


punished for trying. 


@One price rise is overlooked, another spotted and 


punished. 


@laws carrying jail sentences for violation affect the 
lives of nearly all individuals. Enforcement in every 


detail is impossible. 





REWARD and PUNISHMENT are powerful weapons in a period 


when campaign costs come high. 
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and influence center around charges that 
the authority to tax may have been used 
to shake down taxpayers in trouble. 

Congressmen prying into the evidence 
consider it only a sample of what is to be 
uncovered in the tax and other fields. 

Alien property, 500 million dollars’ 
worth, has escaped the glare of official 
investigation up to now. But some Sen- 
ators are demanding that Congress look 
into the way the property has been 
handled. They hint that important in- 
fluence men have arranged sales or 
wangled jobs for friends. 

Housing is to attract increasingly 
ttitical attention. Legislators are trying 
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At the moment, the stories of power 


to piece together reports that promoters 
of huge projects have obtained loans big 
enough to guarantee a profit, with no 
investment of their own, before a shovel- 
ful of dirt was turned. 

The Justice Department, so far, 
scarcely has been touched. But, now that 
a few questionable tax cases have turned 
up, Congress is thinking of taking a 
deeper look at an agency whose power to 
free or prosecute affects so many lives. 

Leads already received point toward 
more cases of wire pulling and tax jug- 
gling in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Congress, furthermore, is considering an- 
other review of arms contracts, nearly 
5 billion dollars in RFC business loans, 
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and the handling of some 50 billion dol- 
lars’ worth of war-surplus property. 

Now, from President Truman, there 
are assurances that there is to be a 
house cleaning. He told newspapermen 
on December 13 that it was just about 
set, that corruption is to be cleaned up 
by the time the 1952 campaign rolls 
around, that scandals will not be an 
issue in next year’s election. 

Regardless of Mr. Truman’s actions, 
however, investigators in Congress ex- 
pect more scandals to break into the 
open. Some of them say Washington’s cli- 
mate is ideal for scandal breeding. And 
the tips that are coming in point to 
scandal stories still untold. 
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MR. TRUMAN GIVES AN INTERVIEW 
ON SCANDALS IN GOVERNMENT 


Transcript of the President's Press Conference 


Q (by Edward T. Folliard of the 
Washington “Post”)—Mr. President, Chair- 
man McKinney told us you planned to 
take drastic action looking to Govern- 
ment housecleaning. 

A-—The President suggested use of a 
different verb on that—continued drastic 
action. He said that when it has been 
necessary to take drastic action, it has 
been taken by the President whenever 
necessary, and he will continue to do just 
that. If you study the history of the situa- 
tion, you will find that there is never one 
of those things that you refer to that has 
come to the President on which he hasn’t 
taken drastic action. That is what he pro- 
poses to continue to do. 

The President turned to Doris Fleeson, 
of the Bell Syndicate, who had said 
nothing, and he laughed and asked her 
why she was looking at him like that. 
Then the President asked if she was go- 
ing to write a sob-sister piece about him. 
He said he didn’t need any sob-sister 
pieces. (Miss Fleeson smiled but made 
no reply.) 

Q (by Raymond P. Brandt, St. Louis 
“Post-Dispatch”)—How are you going to 
implement it this time? 

A—The President asked, What do you 
mean? 

Q (by Mr. Brandt)—Are you going to 
set up any special organization to take 
action or are you going to do it through 
regular channels? 

A—Mr. Truman said that after he 
had made up his mind on that, he would 
let you know. 

Q (by Mr. Brandt)—Did you have in 
mind something like the Roberts-Pom- 
erene commission? 

A—The President said that it would 
not be like any one’s commission. If there 
is to be anv commission, he declared, it 
would be his and an original one. 

(The late Senator Atlee Pomerene 
(Dem.), of Ohio, after his return to pri- 
vate life, was called into national prom- 
inence in the late 1920s by President 
Coolidge as counsel with Owen J. Rob- 
erts to prosecute the Teapot Dome and 
Elk Hills oil-lease cases.) 

Q (by Mr. Brandt)—A Truman Com- 
mittee? 

A—The President responded yes, de- 
claring he had had a Truman Commit- 
tee once that worked very well. 
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It was a jaunty, smiling 
and relaxed Harry Truman 
who faced Washington re- 
porters at last week's presi- 
dential news conference. 

The newsmen’ wanted 
from the President himself 
the story of the scandals now 
running through his Admin- 
istration. 

Here is a stenographic 
transcript of what was said. 
Under conference rules, Mr. 
Truman‘s answers may not 
be quoted directly, but may 
be published in indirect dis- 
course. 











Q (by Richard L. Wilson, Des Moines 
“Register’)—Did you consult J. Edgar 
Hoover on this? 

A—Mr. Truman said he had consulted 
with everybody in the Government, 
which includes Mr. Hoover. 

Q (by Mr. Wilson)—Is Mr. Hoover go- 
ing to be brought into a new special 
agency? 

A—The President said that Mr. 
Hoover would do his duty as he has al- 
ways done it as Chief Investigator for 
the Government. 

Q (by Mr. Wilson)—Is there any foun- 
dation for the rumor that Mr. Hoover is 
going to be Attorney General? 

A—The President said no, that was 
unfounded. 

Q (by Mr. Folliard)—One of the young 
Congressmen, I have forgotten his name, 
a Republican from Wisconsin, has de- 
manded that you fire Attorney General 
McGrath. Have you any comment? 

A—The President replied that he did 
not. think there was a single mem- 
ber of the Cabinet that some Congress- 
man has not demanded to be fired. They 
haven't been very successful at that sort 
of approach. 


Q (by Mr. Folliard)—Could I put it 
more pointedly? 

A—The President said, surely. 

Q (by Mr. Folliard)—There are reports 
that you are going to drop Mr. McGrath 
from the Cabinet. 

A—Mr. Truman said he had not heard 
any of those reports, that they had not 
reached the White House yet. 

Q (by Mr. Folliard)—Are you consider- 
ing any change, Mr. President, in the 
post of Attorney General? 

A—The President said no, and told 
the reporter that if he had phrased his 
question that way in the first place he 
would have answered it. 

Q (by Merriman Smith, United Press) 
—Mr. McKinney said in Chicago this 
morning that he thought you were going 
to set up a special agency. 

A—Mr. Truman said Mr. McKinney 
made the same statement in the White 
House, and he has to be consistent. 

Q (by Jack Doherty, New York “Daily 
News”)—Mr. President, is he correct? 

A—The President said he could not 
answer that question. 

Q (by Bert Andrews, New York 
“Herald Tribune”)—Mr. President do you 
have any intention of asking Mr. McKin- 
ney to leave as National Committee 
Chairman? 

A—Mr. Truman said he certainly did 
not. He added that Mr. McKinney suit- 
ed him right down to the ground. He de- 
clared he did not put people in places or 
ask them to serve in places and then pull 
the rug from under them the first time 
anything happens, that the newspapers 
do not like. It pleased him, he continued, 
when they (the newspapers) did not 
like it because he thought the action was 
right. 

Q—Mr. President, would you care to 
indicate some of the instances where you 
have taken drastic action in the past? 

A-The President said there had 
been plenty of them. He said he had 
dispensed with several Cabinet officers 
in times past. 

The collector in Boston was fired be- 
fore anybody began to look into his sit 
uation, except the Treasury Department. 

The collector of revenue in St. Lous 
was dispensed with long before any: 
thing was looked into by the committee 

The collector in San Francisco wa 
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fred before any committee went into 
it, and a grand jury right now in Cali- 
fornia has just indicted him. 

The necessary action in all these 
things has been taken by the executive 
branch of the Government whenever it 
is necessary. You remember all the 
ballyhoo about Communists in the Gov- 
ernment. The loyalty boards as set up 
took care of that situation before any- 
body outside the executive branch of the 
Government took any action. The Com- 
munists have been tried and convicted, 
were tried and convicted by the Attorney 
General, not by any outside agency. 

The Government has been carried on 
just as it had been, by the President of 
the United States, who is the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the nation; and that is the way 
it will continue to be carried on. 

Q (by Mr. Brandt)—Mr. President, may 
we get the record clear on your reference 
to St. Louis? 

(This was a reference to James Fin- 
negan, the former collector of Internal 
Revenue at St. Louis). 

A—The President said yes. 

Q (by Mr. Brandt)—As I understand 
it, he was investigated in May, 1950, 
and it was not until March or April that 
he resigned, and at that time the grand 
jury was looking into his activities. 

A-—Mr. Truman said the St. Louis 
collector was asked to resign long before 
that, and it was very difficult to get his 
resignation. Mr. Truman said that he 
did not want to fire him. 

Q (by Mr. Brandt)—Secretary Sny- 
der said he asked for it in October and 
Finnegan testified that you asked that 
he remain. 

A-The President said that was a mis- 
statement. 

Q (by Mr. Brandt)—He 
White House did. 

A-The President said that he backed 
Mr. Snyder up in his request in the first 
place. 

Q (by Mr. Brandt)—But he was al- 
lowed to resign? 

A-The President asked the reporter: 
What would you do under the circum- 
stances? 

Q (by Mr. Brandt)—In the case of 
Mr. Finnegan? 

A—Mr. Truman said that he knew 
what the “Post-Dispatch” would do to 
any Democrat. They would cut his head 
off any time they had the chance. 

Q (by Mr. Brandt)—They would do 
it for Republicans? 

A-The President said he was not so 
sure, that he remembered one certain 
mayor of St. Louis you loved very much. 

Q (by Robert G. Nixon, International 
News Service)—Mr. President, there 
was one thing you said in answer to the 
Previous question which I would like to 
ask a further question about. I believe 
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said the 


you said, after talking about these inves- 
tigations, that that is the way it will con- 
tinue to be done by the President. Does 
that indicate then, sir, that in handling 
this situation which has arisen you will 
go ahead through your regular investi- 
gative channels? 

A—Mr. Truman said that he did not 
say that, and the reporter could not put 
words in his mouth. He said he did not 
say that at all, that he was saying the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government 
would continue to do its duty, and what- 
ever is necessary to be done will be 
done; and if you gentlemen will have a 
little patience you will find out some- 
thing a little later that will be for your 
welfare and benefit. Mr. Truman said 
he had to take time for these things. He 
declared he could not be pushed into 
doing anything by anybody. 

Q (by Mr. Andrews)—Mr. President, 
did Mr. McKinney quote you correctly 
as saying when he said you were very 
angry because you felt people had sold 
you down the river? 

A-—The President replied with his 
own question: Well, who wouldn’t feel 
that way? A man who has taken an oath 
to support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States and who does not 
do it would make any Executive angry. 
Even your paper ought to get angry at 
something like that. 

Q (by Frank van der Linden, Wilm- 
ington, N. C., “Star-News”)—Mr. Presi- 
dent, does that specifically apply to Mr. 
Caudle? 

A—Mr. Truman said that it applied to 
all those people that have been fired. 

Q (by Ruth Montgomery, New York 
“Daily News”)—What was your attitude 
about Mr. McGrath’s testimony on the 
Hill that he found nothing wrong with 
Mr. Caudle? 

A—Mr. Truman said that he had not 
read Mr. McGrath’s testimony. 

Q (by Miss Montgomery)—Do you ex- 
pect to have Mr. McGrath as your At- 
torney General as long as you are Presi- 
dent? 

A—The President said that Mr. Mc- 
Grath had made no mention to him that 
he expects to resign, and that he had not 
asked him to resign. 

Q (by Mr. Andrews)—Mr. President, 
there is one thing that puzzles me. 

A—The President interrupted to say 
the reporter was easily puzzled, always 
speculating about something that he did 
not know anything about. 

Q (by Mr. Andrews)—Mr. Short said 
in Key West that Mr. Caudle was put 
out because of outside activities incom- 
patible with his public duties, and then 
Mr. McGrath in testifying went right 
down the line for Mr. Caudle and said 
he saw nothing wrong with Mr. Caudle’s 
activities. 


A—The President said he did not 
think it was right for any Government 
employe in a responsible position to 
have outside interests. He said he ex- 
pected to do something about that be- 
fore we get through with this situation. 
He declared he thought it was unethical 
for people in key positions to be outside 
practicing law or taking fees for things 
that have nothing to do with their job as 
Government employes. If they want to 
do that, they ought to quit and open 
their own practice and go out. 

Q (by Mr. Wilson)—Mr. President, do 
the measures you have in mind require 
legislation? 

A—Mr. Truman said some of them 
may and that he would discuss that in 
the message on the state of the union. 

Q (by Paul Leach, Chicago “Daily 
News”)—Mr. President, the O'Mahoney 
amendment to the Armed Services Ap- 
propriations Act provides that any com- 
pany, the representative of any one deal- 
ing with the Government, who has given 
as much as a cigar, as that thing may be 
interpreted, to a Government employe, 
involving a contract, that the contract 
will be canceled and the company prose- 
cuted. However, there is nothing said in 
that act about punishing an employe for 
accepting gratuities. 

A—The President said that 
thought it was a two-way street. 

Q (by Robert L. Riggs, Louisville 
“Courier-Journal”)—Mr. President, a 
while ago I believe you said we will find 
out something later in the week. 

A—Mr. Truman said that was right. 

Q (by Mr. Leach)—Mr. President, may 
we wrap up all these rumors about resig- 
nations in the Cabinet, offered or asked 
for. Are there any resignations to be asked 
for or to be accepted from the Cabinet 
or top bureaus of the Government? 

A—Mr. Truman replied that when- 
ever that situation comes about, he al- 
ways informs the reporters in plenty of 
time so they can get it in the next day’s 
papers or that afternoon’s papers. He said 
he had nothing to say on the subject. 

Q (by Mr. Smith)—Mr. President, just 
tying that down, a little later in the day 
maybe? 

A—The President said no, that was 
being too specific. 

Q (by Charles Parmer, Radio Station 
WMBG, Richmond, Va.)—Senator Con- 
nally indicated that your appointment 
of General Clark as Ambassador to the 
Vatican would stay in a pigeonhole. Do 
you anticipate taking action to further 
that appointment? 

A—Mr. Truman said he expected to 
send that appointment up when Con- 
gress meets, and it was up to the Con- 
gress to take whatever action was neces- 
sary. 

Q (by Mr. Smith)—Mr. President, 
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you said a moment ago when asked 
about whether or not you were discuss- 
ing whether Government employes 
should have outside interests, you said 
you expected to do something about it 
soon, and then you said that it would be 
in your state of the union message. 

A—Mr. Truman said that he had not 
said that. He had been asked by a re- 
porter whether legislation would be 
necessary on some of these things. And 
the President had replied that matter 
would be taken up in the state of the 
union message. That had no connection 
with this. 

Q (by Mr. Nixon)—Mr. President, 
can you say whether you have yet de- 
cided what action you may take or is it 
still in the formulation stage? 

A—Mr. Truman said that it was in 
the formulation stage. As soon as he had 
it ready, he would inform the reporters. 

Q (by Mr. Folliard)—That is in con- 
nection with this thing we were talking 
about at the outset? 

A—Mr. Truman said that is right. 

Q (by Mr. Folliard)—Housecleaning? 

A—Mr. Truman repeated that is 
right. 

Q (by Mr. Wilson)—About the need 
of legislation? 

A—Mr. Truman said that is correct. 

Q (by Mr. Doherty)—Mr. President, is 
that what will come later this week? 

A—Mr. Truman said not necessarily. 
He said he did not want to confuse the 
reporters but the discussion had been 
about two different things. 

Q (by Mr. Smith)—There are two 
different things? 

A—Mr. Truman said that one of them 
was that it may be necessary to have 
legislation to meet the situation, and an- 
other was the direct action that the Ex- 
ecutive himself may take. That will 
come sooner, of course, than the legisla- 
tive action. 

Q (by Mr. Nixon)—Mr. President, I 
may not have made myself clear. My 
question didn’t concern the action which 
you may take this week. 

A-—The President said that he ex- 
pected to take action as promptly as pos- 
sible to get the situation cleaned up and 
whatever action was necessary for the 
Executive to take he would take, be- 
cause nobody believes more than he 
did in clean government. He declared 
that that had been his record and his 
theory ever since he became a public 
office holder. 

You can go all the way back to 1922, 
he told reporters, when he was first 
elected to public office, they would find 
that has been a policy he had pursued 
until this day. He said he expected to 
continue to pursue it. 

“Wrongdoers have no house with me, 
no matter who they are or how big they 
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are,” the President said, authorizing di- 
rect quotation of his remarks. 

Q (by Mr. Leach)—There have been 
some indications lately that there may 
be members of Congress who are not in 
a position of being able to cast the first 
stone. Would your recommendation to 
Congress follow along that line? 

A—Mr. Truman said that it was. not 
customary for one of the three great 
branches of the Government in any way 
to reflect on either one of the other two; 
so he had no comment to make on that 
question. 

Q (by Martin S. Hayden, Detroit 
“News’)—Mr. President, looking over my 
notes, I think there may be a little con- 
fusion, and I therefore would like to re- 
peat the question not quite as broadly. 

A—Mr. Truman said that is all right. 

Q (by Mr. Hayden)—Do you anticipate 
in the near future that you will receive 
the voluntary resignation or that you will 
request the resignation of any member 
of your Cabinet? 

A—The President said that he did not. 

Q (by Mr. Folliard)—Mr. McKinney 
said he did not think this situation would 
be an issue in the 1952 campaign. That 
is, the matter of so-called scandals. Do 
you agree with Mr. McKinney? 

A—Mr. Truman said yes, because it 
will all be cleaned up long before the 
campaign takes place, and it will be past 
history, just like the Communists in the 
Government and all the rest of these 
things. He said he had cleaned every 
one of them up, and this will be cleaned 
up just the same way. It is lack of issues 
that causes these things—because it 
will be cleaned up anyway, he declared. 

Q (by Arthur Sylvester, Newark 
“News”)—Can you give us your analysis 
of how you happened to take this drastic 
action in the case of people like Mr. 
Caudle? 

A—Mr. Truman said that such action 
has been taken ever since he had been 
President wherever it has been neces- 
sary. It is nothing unusual or nothing 
new. Whenever it is necessary to make 
the Government clean by firing some- 
body that is doing wrong, he said, he 
hasn’t hesitated to do it, no matter what 
his position was. 

Q (by William H. Lawrence, New 
York “Times”)—Mr. President, there 
seems to be a little bit more of it now. 

A—Mr. Truman replied that he did 
not think so. If you look over the records 
you will find the average number of 
people in the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment who have been fired every year has 
been about the same right along. It hasn’t 
been any greater now than it was then. It 
is a little bit higher up now than it has 
been, perhaps, but there is not any more 
of it now than there has been, and you 
have to be constantly on the watch for 


such things all the time. Every time one 
of these fellows goes wrong he has the 
complete and hearty co-operation by 
some fellow on the outside who wants to 
profit by it, and he is just as guilty. 

Q (by Mr. Lawrence)—Well, sir, if 
it isn’t anything new or unusual or any 
great numbers involved why then are 
you even considering extraordinary ac- 
tion? 

A—Mr. Truman said that he wanted 
to have the situation completely devel. 
oped and show that the vast majority of 
the Government employes are honest 
people trying to do their duty. He said 
he wanted to see that they do not get 
smeared by the action of a few people 
who are not the right sort in the first 
place. That is what he was trying to do, 
and he thought the Government em- 
ployes are entitled to just such treatment. 

Q (by Mr. Brandt)—Mr. President, may 
we get this clear. You said this has been 
going on, firings, etcetera. How does that 
come about if the present situation arises 
from the congressional investigations? 

A—Mr. Truman said that it did not 
arise from congressional investigation. 
That is what he was telling the reporters. 
Every one of those things was ferreted 
out and taken care of long ago—Con- 
gress came in after the fact and made 
the headlines. 

Q (by Mr. van der Linden)—Is that 
true in the case of Mr. Caudle? 

A—The President said yes, he was 
ready to fire him some time back. 

Q (by Mr. Brandt)—Before Congress 
started in? 

A—The President said yes, before 
Congress started in, and that is the case 
all the way down the line. The “Post-Dis- 
patch” will not believe it, but it is true. 

Q (by Mr. Brandt)—Mr. McGrath said 
that he did not know anything wrong 
with Caudle when he testified a couple 
of days ago. 

A-—The President replied maybe 0, 
but that he did not keep books for the 
Attorney General when he is Attorney 
General. Mr. Truman said that he kept 
books for himself. 

Q (by Vera Clay, “Newsweek”)-If 
they are not the right sort of people, how 
did they get into Government in the 
first place? 

A—Mr. Truman said that he did not 
know. How do people get in banks that 
rob them sometimes? he asked. 

Q (by William J. Theis, International 
News Service)—Mr. President, is there 
anything you would like to say about 
McKinney’s dealing with Mr. Cohes, 
with whom I believe you had some past 
investigatory experience? 

A—Mr. Truman said he had no com 
ment. He declared that Mr. McKinney 
has made that clear. 

VOICES—Thank you, Mr. President 
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FRENCH BALK ON HELPING TO ARM 


Civilian Orders Preferred to Headaches 


Vital arms production in France 
is in a mess, almost at a stand- 
still. Nobody wants war orders. 
Businessmen avoid defense con- 
tracts like the plague. 

Guns, planes, armor—all are 
needed for Western defense, but 
few are rolling off assembly lines. 
What's the trouble? 

Here, from a highly competent 
French source, is a candid report 
to U.S. News & World Report on 
what's wrong in France. 


PARIS 


French industries don’t want mili- 
tary contracts—most of them, anyway. 
In fact, many firms will have to be 
forced into taking defense orders be- 
fore arms production can be started 
on any sizable scale. 

industrialists, themselves, give any 
of several reasons for shying away from 
arms-making: 

@ Most businesses have a fairly good 
backlog of domestic or export orders 
now. They just don’t want to be bothered 
with the red tape and risk of war orders. 
One of the most famous French arms 
manufacturers of the past says flatly 
that he will take no defense contracts 
now. He is completely content with his 
civilian business. 

@ Businessmen are afraid their plants 
will be taken over by the Government 
and nationalized if they start doing a 
lot of defense work. After all, that’s 
what happened in 1936-38 when large 
war orders were placed in several firms. 
As much as 95 per cent of their capacity 
was employed on war contracts. So the 
Government thought it might as well 
take over the plants entirely—and did. 
French management hasn’t forgotten that 
experience. 

® Businessmen know, by experience, 
that the French Government doesn’t pay 
its bills on time.. This is a very serious 
problem to firms working on Govern- 
ment contracts because bank credit is 
very hard to arrange, and expensive. 
Interest often amounts to 5 per cent on 
a 30-day loan, for example. 

*There is talk of an excess-profits 
tax. This frightens off potential makers 
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FRANCE’S FACTORIES ARE BUSY... 
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—Black Star 


... but not on war goods 


of war goods. They had figured to make 
extra profits on such business. They 
don’t want to take on the job if the tax 
collector takes all the profits. 

@New machinery, new plants, a 
steady flow of new materials will have to 
be arranged in many instances if de- 
fense orders are taken on. Industrialists 
say there is quite a risk involved in such 
layouts if the rearmament period turns 
out to be a short one. They think fast 
amortization or depreciation should be 
allowed for tax purposes—but it isn’t. 

@ Communists on the pay roll make 
some of the bigger companies wary of 
taking on war orders. They don’t want to 
risk disturbances in their plants. 

For example, Renault, a nationalized 
French firm, was asked whether it could 
make armored cars for the French Army. 
Renault said perhaps. The management 
invited a group of French Army officers 
to inspect the plant. But the officers 
were warned to. wear civilian clothes or 
run the risk of being stoned by the Com- 
munist employes. The armored-car or- 
ders were not placed. 

@ French industrialists complain about 
frequent changes in specifications by 
the armed services after production is 
under way. 

An aircraft manufacturer recently com- 
pleted and delivered an order for 300 
fighter-trainer planes for the French Air 
Force—and promptly declared, “Never 


again!” It took him three years to com- 
plete the order. Twenty-four hundred 
changes were made in the specifications 
after actual production started. No two 
of the 300 planes are identical. 

French manufacturers arent anx- 
ious to take on U.S. or other defense 
business for several of the above reasons, 
and a few additional ones. 

@ Specifications from the U.S. and 
from other countries are often too hard 
for the French manufacturers to follow. 
Frequently these specifications call for 
qualities and grades of material not nor- 
mally produced in France. For example, 
a textile manufacturer in Southern 
France has had to turn down an order 
from the Canadian Army for shirts and 
overcoats because he simply couldn’t 
produce the high-quality woolen cloth 
that was demanded. 

Another French manufacturer was 
asked if he could turn out a 105-mm. 
howitzer. He asked if it was the Ameri- 
can 105 or the French 105. The reason? 
He could make the French gun, but he 
couldn't get the grades of steel neces- 
sary to meet American specifications. 
The possibility of modifying U.S. speci- 
fications to meet French practice is 
practically nil. The French businessmen 
shrug and say it would take years for the 
Pentagon to approve such changes. 

@ France just doesn’t have the huge 
armament capacity she had at the time 
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TALKING BUSINESS AT A SIDEWALK CAFE 





—Black Star 


In defense orders: too much risk and red tape? 


of World War I. For example, in 1917-18 
French factories turned out 14 million 
small weapons of a certain type. A little 
while ago the U.S. wanted to place an 
order for the same type of weapon for 
current rearmament, and asked France 
to produce 210,000 of them. After can- 
vassing many companies, the French 
Government replied that there didn’t 
seem to be any place in France where 
the guns could be manufactured now. 

@ Ever since the German occupation, 
French management has been extremely 
sensitive about military officers’ coming 
in and practically taking over their 
plants, once they get to work on war 
orders. Just the other day a manufac- 





turer complained to the Government 
that a group of U.S. Army procure- 
ment officers had moved into his plant, 
set up a prefabricated house and were 
practically running the place. He said 
he found the Germans less objectionable 
—at least they were polite. This man 
wants no part of future U.S. defense 
orders. 

Big question before the French Gov- 
ernment and U.S. defense experts right 
now is how to go about breaking down 
this widespread feeling against taking 
defense contracts. A number of things 
are being tried. 

French industrialists are being told 
bluntly that most of the 600 million dol- 


—Black Star 


TALKING SHOP AFTER THE DAY'S WORK 
In many plants: Communists on the pay roll 
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lars of U.S. aid promised the country is 
contingent on France’s producing a fair 
share of defense goods. The industrial- 
ists know how important that dollar aid 
is to the country. 

Factories making defense goods will 
get priorities on strategic materials, coal 
and oil. Government officials think this 
can be an extremely potent persuader 
but, actually, the present French material 
allocations are pretty much of a joke. 

Through taxation and bond drives, the 
Government can cut civilian purchasing 
power and reduce the demand for goods. 
Then some industries will run out of 
orders and turn eagerly to defense work. 

The French Government’s outlays for 
nationalized electricity and railroads are 
to be reduced. This will mean placing 
fewer orders for rolling stock and heavy 
electrical equipment. Once that hap- 
pens, it could bring some heavy-industry 
companies into the defense fold. Other- 
wise, they will have little business to 
work on. 

In addition to these things, patriotic 
propaganda will be tried as an appeal 
for manufacturers to get into the arms 
business, but the most realistic officials 
do not count on such programs to excite 
much fervor. 

Generally, when you come right 
down to it, the average Frenchman has 
no conception of how much help the U.S. 
has given him since the end of World 
War II. Most of the Marshall Plan money 
is gone and forgotten. Businessmen know 
that the country needs to earn U.S. 
dollars and should boost exports to the 
American market, but they are reluctant 
to push for such business. 

In the first place, French exporters 
say they find it very risky to go after busi- 
ness in the U.S. It takes a lot of money 
to try to crack the U. S. market, and they 
haven’t got much money these days. 

They complain that the returns from 
doing business in America aren't very 
satisfactory, either. The French Goverm- 
ment now takes 85 per cent of their dol- 
lar earnings through controls on foreign 
exchange. Also, the French object to get- 
ting such a small cut of the final selling 
price in the U.S. For example, there is 
the champagne producer who gets $1 on 
a bottle that sells for $7 in America. The 
small Renault automobile — sells _ for 
around $1,200 in the U.S. But Renault 
gets only $625. The company can do 
better selling the cars at home. 

French exporters also say that the U.S. 
mass prodiction is turning out such high- 
quality merchandise now that French 
firms just cannot compete. 

The French, in short, seem to be up 2 
dead-end street, psychologically. They 
can’t do this, that, or the other thing. 
Everything is just too difficult. 

Really, they just want to be left alone. 
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RUSSIA’S MIGS CAN’T SWEEP SKIES 


F-86 Is Slower, but More Return Safely 


Here is the real story of Rus- 
sia’s jet fighters— 

The MIG-15, attracting a lot 
of notice in Korea, is far from a 
superweapon. It can hit bombers, 
but little else. 

U.S. jets are better armed, 
longer ranged, more accurate, 
more deadly. And improved U. S. 
planes are on the way. 

If the MIG-15 is Stalin’s best, 
he’s got a long way to go. 


Russia’s best jet aircraft in action— 
the famed MIG-15 now being used in 
Korea and in Europe—is turning out 
not to be a “wonder plane” after all. 

Reports from Korea have pictured the 
MIG as faster, lighter and more maneu- 
verable than this country’s best opera- 
tional jet, the F-86. But this, as the 
chart on this page shows, is only part of 
the real story. 

Important drawbacks in the MIG’s 
design are showing up in air battles 
over Korea. The Russian plane it devel- 
ops, was designed around a British jet 
engine and a German jet model for the 
primary job of protecting home bases 
from bomber attacks. It lacks the range 
to strike on offensive missions, or to 
escort bombers on more than very short 
missions. It also lacks the armor and 
the complex gun sights needed to make 
the plane really effective in battling 
other jets. With the development of 
new U.S. jets, now on the way, the 
threat of Russia’s MIG jets is to wane 
still further. 

Just how good the MIG really is, com- 
pared with the present American F-86, 
can be seen by the facts and figures now 
available. They point to these con- 
clusions: 

For intercepting other aircraft, the 
MIG is better. It has more pickup, can 
climb faster, can fly higher, and has a 
slight edge in speed. It is probably the 
best plane now in use anywhere for 
knocking down bombers that attack in 
daylight. 

For shooting down jets, however, the 
MIG comes out a poor second. It has 
more powerful guns, but they get few 
hits. The Russian plane’s 37-mm. and 
20-mm. cannons, highly effective against 
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America's 


F-86 


Russia's 
MIG-15 


Speed 
MIG is slightly faster, can fly super- 
sonic speeds in combat. Maximum 
speed is estimated at 680-700 m.p.h., 
compared with 671 for the F-86. 


Size and Weight 


F-86 is bigger, heavier. Outside di- 
mensions are 37 ft. by 37 ft., compared 
with 33 ft. by 33 ft. for MIG. Weight 
is 18,000 Ib., compared with MIG’s 
12,500 Ib. 


Appearance 
Similar. Both have swept-back wings, 
tubelike body, large tail structure. 
Both are descended from the same 
German jet models, influenced by the 
same German theories. 


Range 


MIG carries much less fuel, thus has 
a shorter range. It was designed to 
intercept bombers near home base, 
where F-86 has more range built in 
for offensive missions. 


Rate of Climb 


MIG has some advantage here. It's 
lighter, has more pickup, can climb 
faster. Also operates well at higher 
altitudes, approaching 50,000 feet. 


Guns 


Armament is heavier on MIG, but 
fires more slowly. MIG has 37-mm. 
cannon on one side, two 20-mm. 
cannons on the other, while F-86 has 
only 50-cal. machine guns. 


Aiming Devices 
F-86 has the edge in its gun sight. 
In the brief time available for shoot- 
ing during jet combat, MIG gun sight 
is less effective. It is adequate, how- 
ever, against slow bombers. 


Number Available 


MIG’s greatly outnumber F-86s avail- 
able in Korea. Communists have at 
least 700 in that area, compared 
with fewer than 100 F-86s in U.N. 
units there. 
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piston-engine bombers, .are too slow- 
firing to be efficient against other jet 
planes. 

The F-86, in comparison, is armed 
only with large machine guns, but those 
guns can pour out a great deal of lead 


- into an enemy jet in the five seconds or 


less when hits are possible. In a typical 
air battle, for example, one F-86 downed 
a MIG by firing 1,400 rounds of .50- 
caliber bullets into it. 

Equally important, the F-86 also is 
much better equipped for accurate fir- 
ing. Its costly electronic gun sight far 
excels the MIG’s aiming device. 

For supporting troops, the MIG 
again is outclassed because of its limited 
range. Smaller and lighter than the F-86, 
is carries less fuel and thus must be 
based near its scene of operations. In the 
case of Korea, this means that the 
chances of much air support from MIG’s 
in any future land battles is slim unless 
Communist air bases can be maintained 
nearby in North Korea. 

For taking the offensive—shooting 
up enemy targets on land, attacking 
enemy air bases, escorting bombers on 
offensive missions—the F-86 turns out to 
be a far better plane. It has the range to 
fly deep into enemy territory. It has the 
gun sight to outshoot enemy jets. It has 
better armor protection for the pilot, 
making it harder to shoot down. 

The conclusion being drawn by air- 
men in Korea, as a result, is that the 
MIG excels at the job of intercepting 
bombers, but the F-86 is showing up as 
a better airplane. The American plane’s 
superior equipment, plus its bigger gas 
tanks, appears to more than make up for 
the MIG’s speed and maneuverability. 

Plane casualties in Korea to date bear 
this out. U.S. losses total about 900 air- 
craft in all, but only 580 of these have 
been Air Force, Marine or Navy planes 
lost due to enemy action and most of 
those were shot down by antiaircraft 
batteries on the ground. Estimates are 
that fewer than 100 U.S. planes of 
all kinds—including bombers—have been 
shot down by Communist planes. U.S. 
fliers have downed 210 Communist 
planes from the MIG-15 squadrons alone. 

Communist MIG’s, thus, are beginning 
to be viewed somewhat as the Japanese 
“Zeros” of World War Il—as speedy, 
light aircraft that can be turned out in 
large numbers for a specific job, but 
fail to measure up in the long run to 
well-equipped American planes. 
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with EDITOR, LONDON ‘ECONOMIST: 
Geoffrey Crowther 


WHAT BRITAIN WANTS FROM U.S. 








EDITOR’S NOTE: As Prime Minister Churchill, 
recently returned to power, prepares to visit 
President Truman in January, just where does 
Great Britain stand? 

What does she need in general and from the 
U.S. in particular? How are her basic policies 
working out? 

For a discussion of such topics, the editors of 
U.S. News & World Report invited to their con- 
ference room in Washington a man rated among 
Britain’s shrewdest observers, Geoffrey Crowther, 
editor of the London Economist, who has recently 
been visiting in the United States. 








GEOFFREY CROWTHER was born in England 44 
years ago and was graduated from Cambridge 
University in 1928. 

Graduate studies at Yale and at Columbia in 
the U.S. followed, then a period as investment 
banker in New York and London. 

In 1932 he joined the staff of the Economist, 
independent weekly, and has been its editor since 
1938. 

During World War II Mr. Crowther served 
with the ministries of Supply, Information and 
Production in London, and with the Combined 
Production and Resources Board in Washington. 








Q Would you say, Mr. Crowther, that the British 
are building hopes on Churchill’s visit here as an 
important stage in their economic development? 

A When I left home this question of seeking further 
financial assistance from the United States was barely 
on the public horizon. It was being talked about in 
the Treasury and other places, but I don’t think the 
public was conscious of it at all. The possibility of a 
visit of the Prime Minister to Washington was 
thought of more in terms of a political agenda, to 
discuss and decide on aligning the policies of the 
United States and the United Kingdom toward gen- 
eral world problems. 

Q How would you enumerate the things that he 
might ask for? A bigger British share in our raw ma- 
terials, of course, is one, isn’t it? 

A Yes, though I think that is regarded as less 
urgent than it was this time 12 months ago for two 
reasons. First of all, the actual squeeze on raw ma- 
terials seems to be less. The panic buying of last win- 
ter is finished. Secondly, because the International 
Materials Conference which was set up at that time 
is working, not perfectly, but more effectively than 
the pessimists thought it would. So, though raw ma- 
terials will not be forgotten, I don’t think they will 
be the crucial thing. 

Q Recent Paris dispatches tell us that U.S. made 
emergency arrangements to transfer some 300 million 
dollars from military aid to economic aid and make 
advances against that to assist both the French and 
British treasuries. Would that take off the pressure? 

A Yes. Judging by the colleagues who it has been 
announced are coming with Mr. Churchill, it appears 
to me that economic matters are not on the agenda at 





all. He’s bringing Lord Cherwell, who besides being a 
close personal friend is the new boss of atomic-energy 
production, and Lord Ismay, whose office is that of 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, but 
in fact, of course, he was during the war Mr. Church- 
ill’s military aide-de-camp. Both of those two are per- 
sonal intimate friends of Mr. Churchill, and that is 
more significant than the offices that they hold. I 
would guess that his purpose is rather to establish a 
relationship and a channel of communication with 
the President than to discuss in detail any particular 
points. 

Q In your view that Mr. Churchill is looking for- 
ward to much closer political relations with this 
country, how far does he want to go? 

A I think Mr. Churchill’s view and the view of a 
great many people, though I doubt a majority, in 
England is a willingness to go any length that you 
are willing to go. There again, to look at it realisti- 
cally, there are no great hopes that a great deal more 
could be done at the moment. I sometimes think that 
Mr. Churchill, like a great many people in this coun- 
try, often forgets the existence of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. His mind, particularly because of his experi- 
ence during the war, tends to turn to two-party a 
rangements, to which, it seems to me, the North At: 
lantic Treaty is almost a complete bar. I’m not quite 
sure that he’s thought it out in his mind. 

Q We hear a good deal about that in connection 
with naval matters, the tendency to regard the British 
and American navies and disregard some of the prob- 
lems of the North Atlantic Pact countries— 

A I think in that connection, the exercise that ha 
been going on in Paris at the moment is very interest: 
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ing as a pointer to future organiza- 
tion. That committee was set up as 
a 12-member committee, with all 
the members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization represented on 
it. But then it devolved most of its 
functions on a three-man executive. 
That might very well turn out to be 
a precedent for future organization. 

Q Is Mr. Churchill serious about 
a meeting with Stalin? If so, what 
does he intend to accomplish? 

A I really don’t know. That he is 
serious I’ve got no doubt. He was 
very hurt by the accusations made 
against him during the election 
campaign that he was a “warmonger.” You can see 
that in every speech that he makes. He was really cut 
to the quick, and he is going to be very anxious indeed 
to demonstrate that he is not a warmonger but a 
peacemonger. I’ve no doubt at all of his sincerity. 
As to what he can achieve, I don’t know. I sup- 
pose if you have lived through what he has and 
been to so many top-level three-men conferences, 
you have a natural proclivity to believe that that’s 
the way to do things. 

Q Is that a popular idea in Britain? 

A I think it will always be a popular idea in any 
country that somehow if only the “big shots” at the 
top could get together they could settle the matter. I 
must confess that in my judgment I’m rather scared 
of the whole proposal because I have great difficulty 
in believing we shall negotiate a settlement with the 
Russians from the top downward. It seems to me that 
it is foolish to believe that if ever you succeed in ne- 
gotiating some general settlement it can be anything 
but so vague that the words can hardly mean any- 
thing. It is much more likely that a settlement will 
eventually be achieved by building up from the bot- 
tom by specific agreements here and there until some 
day we wake up and say that for three years we’ve 
had no trouble. 

Q Do you look upon the likelihood of war as the 
alternative? 

A Mr. Churchill, in a speech in the House of Com- 
mons last week, quoted a very experienced and 
eminent foreign diplomat who was asked in which 
year the risk of war would be at its greatest, and his 
reply was 1950.:My own poor and inferior judgment 
would say that that was in 1951. 

Q What about 1946, when we demobilized? 

A Possibly. 
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Q If the Russians had been bel- 
ligerent, when we were weakest 
would have been the moment for 
war, wouldn't it? 

A But we are talking about the 
risk of war. In 1946 they still be- 
lieved that they were going to get 
everything they wanted without a 
war. I should say that it became ap- 
parent to them that they were not 
going to get what they wanted with- 
out fighting at the time of Korea, 
June of ’50. Therefore, if they were 
determined to have a war, or rather 
if they were determined to get what 
they wanted even at the cost of war, 
then the sooner that they struck after June, 1950, 
from their point of view, the better. 

Q Therefore, the longer the lapse of time since 
then, the greater security there is in the world? 

A So I believe—at any rate, for a few years. I have 
great difficulty in foreseeing what will happen when 
we have finished our rearmament. There are three 
possibilities. One is that we go on rearming until 
we’re much stronger than they are, which would seem 
to me to be almost as frightening a position as being 
much weaker. I think it’s dangerous for either side to 
be much stronger than the other, even if it’s our side, 
because it induces carelessness and overconfidence 
in action. 

The second course of action would be, having built 
up the armaments, to let them down again, which one 
can’t exclude as impossible in democratic countries 
where the rule of the voter is involved. 

The third one is, having gotten to a reasonable 
level, to maintain it there, which is the right policy 
but very difficult to achieve. One can’t foresee which 
course the free nations are going to pursue in 1954 
and the years afterward. With every month that 
passes, I think it becomes possible and more hopeful 
that the threat of immediate war is being staved off. 

Q What would you say would be the situation if 
this armament keeps going on progressively higher 
and then, as economic conditions force its curtail- 
ment, there’s an economic debacle, a depression, espe- 
cially in this country? 

A I think that’s one of the grave problems we’ve 
got to face. We may have got ourselves into a sort of 
dilemma, that the policy which is economically right 
is politically dangerous, and the policy which is po- 
litically right is economically dangerous. That is cer- 
(Continued on page 28) 
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.. ‘Absolute ceiling on net income is $17,000’ 


tainly how it appears logically, but I comfort myself 
with the thought that these nice, clear logical dilem- 
mas which one can see two or three years ahead of 
time have a habit of never quite arriving. Certainly 
as one looks forward now in December, 1951, to Dec- 
ember, 1953, it does seem that we shall then be in 
that dilemma. 

Q What effect would cessation of Korean activities 
have on the needs of the British people or on the long- 
range possibilities of a depression? 

A I should think that the Korean hostilities in 
themselves would have very little reaction on the 
problem. It depends upon what the political atmos- 
phere will be arising out of the cessation of Korean 
hostilities, and what will be its reaction on the size of 
the military program in this country. If the Korean 
war were to end in circumstances which encouraged 
people to start cutting back in the defense program, 
that would have quite an effect. But if, after that par- 
ticular incident is settled, there is trouble brewing 
here and there and everywhere else, and the prepara- 
tions for war must go on, then I think the effect 
would be very small. 


For Return to Marshall Plan 

Q On the question of alleviation of British troubles 
with American help, what single thing that Churchill 
might obtain here in January would most help at this 
time, economic or military? 

A I'd like to make the qualification that I feel 
fairly sure that Mr. Churchill will not come here seek- 
ing aid. That would put him in a position that he 
would be very anxious to avoid. There’s no doubt in 
my mind that the thing that would help us most at 
the moment would be to put us back into the Mar- 
shall Plan. You remember that a year ago we left the 
Marshall Plan. The other European countries are still 
in it, but we are out of it. The single thing that could 
be done would be to put us back in the Marshall Plan. 

Q What effect would there be if we began buying 
from you certain things needed in the armament pro- 
gram instead of making them here? Would that help? 

A That would help. 

Q How do you feel about the durability of the 
Conservative Government? 

A Well, Mr. Attlee lasted 19 months with a major- 
ity of six. Mr. Churchili for all practical purposes has 
a majority of nearly 30. So far as the parliamentary 
situation is concerned I don’t see why they shouldn’t 
last substantially the whole period of a Parliament. 

Q Is there the feeling that Churchill is as vigorous 
as he was, or is there a feeling that he is not as strong? 

A He is really wonderful for an old man of 77. I 
was reading the other day his recent speech opening 
the debate on the address in reply to the speech from 
the throne in the Commons, and it was a long speech, 
very well sustained, showing evident great agility of 


mind. He has started off with a bang. I suppose the | 
real question is how long he can keep it up, because 
the responsibilities he has undertaken, translated into 
American terms, are those of the President, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and a large part of those of the ma- 
jority leaders in the two houses of Congress. That’s a 
tremendous load. 

Q Now as to the necessity of increasing production 
and getting your whole economic system on a more 
efficient basis, what part if any do you think the de- 
terioration or lack of incentive to management plays? 

A I think it plays a very large part. And that is 
one of the planks of the Conservative program. What 
can you do about it, quickly? The best thing you can 
do to restore incentives is to reduce taxes. But unless 
you reduce expenditures at the same time that merely 
uncovers a deficit and means more inflation. 

Q In your distribution of taxes at present no man 
can earn $25,000 a year in Great Britain, can he? 

A Oh, no. That would be nearly 10,000 pounds net, 
wouldn’t it? Oh, no. The absolute ceiling on net in- 
come is about 5 to 6 thousand pounds, that is to say, 
$14,000 to $17,000. 

Q Then, no man, no matter what his genius and 
management is, can look forward to take-home pay of 
more than something between $14,000 and $17,000? 

A That is so. But notice that quite a number of 
them seem to live on a scale of living that would be 
difficult to manage on that income. 

Q Aren't they living on past savings? 

A Either that or there are various ways you can 
charge things to expense accounts. 

Q But you catch up with them sooner or later, 
don’t you? 

A Sooner or later, yes. 

Q So that actually a man who is really honest- 
minded about it can’t look forward to more than 
$14,000 or $17,000? 

A That’s right. I think that one of the things that 
the Conservative Government could do would be to re- 
duce the rates of tax on the higher earned incomes. 
They would lose very little revenue. In fact, I believe 
that within a few years they wouldn’t lose anything at 
all. But, then again, there are no votes in that. 


Economic Aid Most Useful 

Q What, in general, should Mr. Churchill ask for 
when he comes over here? 

A I think there is no question but that it is the 
economic aid that is most useful. I’m not excluding 
military aid, but I think of all the countries in Europe 
we can most nearly supply our own requirements of 
hardware. There are doubtless a number of things 
that either we can’t supply or that can be made in this 
country more economically. But in general it isn’t 
so much military aid as it is economic aid. I think that 
the clearest way to present the condition is to say that 
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. « « ‘What has upset us is rearmament—your rearmament’ 


the shift in world prices since Korea has imposed upon 
the British people a load greater than the direct ar- 
mament program, which is itself substantially the 
same in proportion to the national income as in 
America. 

Q By shifting prices you mean— 

A The prices of the things we buy have risen much 
more than the prices of things we sell. Raw materials, 
in particular. So that we have to make I think some- 
thing on the order of 5 or 6 hundred million pounds’ 
worth more of manufactures to export in order to be 
able to buy the same quantity of imports as we bought 
before. And that is what has upset the balance of the 
apple cart. So you can say in a sense—it’s over- 
simplifying, but there’s a basis of truth in it—that 
what has upset us is rearmament, but not so much our 
rearmament as your rearmament. 

Q But our prices alone haven't been rising. All 
world prices have been rising, and as those prices 
have risen, the production of England has not been 
able to be increased? 

A Oh, the production has been rising very much, 
but the difference has been that the price of raw ma- 
terials, which by and large are the things we buy, has 
risen very much more than the price of manufac- 
tures, which are the things that we sell. To balance 
our accounts we have to ship out more of our produc- 
tion. 


Pressure for Exports 

Q Has there been an increase in demand for your 
products in other parts of the world? 

A With one or two exceptions, I think there has 
been no difficulty in disposing of what we can pro- 
duce. But the pressure on British industry to get the 
stuff out is colossal. You must realize that we are still 
allowed to buy hardly any of our own production 
of automobiles. We still can’t buy any decorated 
china, although we make it ourselves. It all goes for 
export. There’s a music-hall joke about the father at 
a maternity hospital who was told that his wife had 
given birth to triplets, and he said, “Don’t worry, two 
of them will go for export.” 

Q Isn’t the British feeling pretty intense on that 
subject when the populace sees all this happening? 
How do they take it? 

A Well, they take it with great patience. I some- 
times wonder how many years they’ll go on taking it 
with patience, but so far it’s accepted. After all, the 
necessity is fairly clear. You don’t need any compli- 
cated economic reasoning to convince people of the 
necessity for it. 

Q How far can that situation be remedied by any- 
thing we can do? 

A To the extent that dollars are provided for the 
use of the United Kingdom or the sterling area, that 
does relieve the position. But I am speaking with sin- 
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cerity when I say that nobody in England wants to 
take any more free dollars, partly because England 
doesn’t want to accept charity any more than anybody 
else does who wants to think of himself as self-sup- 
porting, but also, and perhaps immediately in a more 
compelling way, because of the conditions that are 
attached to free dollars. I do not mean to say that un- 
reasonable conditions have been attached, but so long 
as that position exists it will always be possible for 
somebody in Congress to attach some condition of this, 
that, or the other nature regarding the use of the funds. 
And that is a position that is strongly disliked in 
London. 

Q Were there any conditions on the big loan? 

A Quite a number on the loan, yes. There are con- 
ditions about the removal of restrictions on trade. 
Now, within this tight position, even those people 
who ideologically object to all governmental controls 
of trade—of whom I am one—recognize that it is 
necessary to have controls in England if we are going 
to do the very difficult balancing job of cutting down 
on our home consumption and pushing out our man- 
ufactures. It has always seemed to us anomalous that 
when we have been seeking aid, conditions have 
been attached to that aid which, to our way of think- 
ing, seem likely to recreate the conditions in which 
aid will be necessary. 

Q When you say that nobody wants free dollars, 
what kind of dollars do they want? 

A We would like to get into a position in which we 
could earn enough dollars. One can’t help feeling 
discouraged sometimes. I remember at the end of the 
war it used to be said that to balance our accounts we 
would have to export 50 per cent more—in volume, 
not in value—than we had before the war. I remember 
thinking how impossible that sounded, but we did it. 
Then the terms of trade shifted so that we had to ex- 
port still more in order to balance our accounts, and, 
in fact, the present rate of export in the United King- 
dom is 175 per cent of our pre-World War II rate. It’s 
an impossible goal. It’s like the labors of Sisyphus. 
Whenever we are just within reach of the goal, some- 
thing happens and we have to start again. 


Impact of Price Shifts 
Q Do you feel that we should buy more, or that 
there are markets in South America and other places 
where they can buy more and create dollars? Where 
are those markets to enable you to earn more dollars? 
A I don’t think at the moment that the difficulty is 
markets so much as home production. It’s a question 
of building up our production rapidly enough to make 
the goods to be sold. The basic difficulty undoubtedly 
is the tremendous shift in market values between raw 
materials and manufactures in the world as compared 
with the late ’30s. The raw materials and foodstuffs 
(Continued on page 30) 














have all gone sky high, and the manufactures are more 
moderately priced. That means for a country like ours 
that we’re put in a very awkward position. One thing 
would completely restore our position—if that rela- 
tionship were to be reversed. And it certainly won’t be 
reversed as long as the world is rearming. 

Q How do foodstuffs come into rearmament? 

A Rearmament means a condition of high activity 
—to some extent over-high activity—all over the 
world. The manufacturing populations all over the 
world are more fully employed at high wages and they 
demand more food. There’s a world-wide shortage of 
food which hits very hard an island like ours, which 
grows only a bit over half of its food, and has in the 
past relied on getting both food and raw materials by 
making manufactures and selling them in exchange. 

Q What do you think is a long-range remedy for 
England in that situation? There is going to be arma- 
ment and there are going to be mouths to feed in 
greater number— 

A The long-range remedy unquestionably is to pro- 
duce more. 


Need for Efficiency 

Q And you need raw materials for that? 

A Weli, I'll put it this way. It is difficult to accom- 
plish as long as we have to restrict our import of raw 
materials. It’s difficult to finance enough raw ma- 
terial both for current production and for capital ex- 
pansion. But just to say that wouldn’t be a fair answer 
at all. Perhaps even more important than that is a 
wider realization on the part of the British people 
not merely of the desirability of greater production, 
which I think they do now realize, but also of some of 
the things that have got to be done to convert the Brit- 
ish economy, which for the last generation and a half 
has in many respects run down, once again into a 
highly efficient and productive economy. 

Q Does that mean that you have need for greater 
mechanization? 

A Yes, though there again even more than that I 
should say we have great need of the willingness to use 
more machines. - 

Q Is there an impediment to that among labor? 

A Yes. Certainly as compared with the United 
States. 

Q They are not accepting labor-saving devices? 

A It is a very slow, gradual process. 

Q Is there trade-union opposition? 

A The national officers of the trade-unions realize 
the necessity and, within the measure of their possi- 
bilities, are very co-operative. It’s really the instinc- 
tive resistance of the rank and file, based very largely 
on the fact that for a good bit of the period between 
the wars on the whole we had high unemployment. 

Q How is your unemployment now? 

A Nonexistent. 





..- ‘British economy has in many respects run down’ 


Q Except for the normal turnovers? 

A It’s much less than even the normal. When I was 
a student of economics, everyone used to be told that 
something like 3 per cent was the lowest figure that 
unemployment ever had fallen to, and I think in this 
country that.is still broadly true. Our present figure is 
less than 1 per cent. 

Q The wage level is going up, isn’t it? 

A Yes, steadily. 

Q And if you had more labor-saving devices and 
more volume of production, your wage level would 
also go up? 

A Yes. 

Q But the rank and file don’t get that yet, do they? 

A No, and I don’t believe you can get very far by 
arguing with them by logical means. One thing which 
is still no larger than a man’s hand but which I think 
has great promise in the future is the visits to this 
country of teams from industry, including representa- 
tives of the labor side, that have been brought over by 
the Anglo-American Council on Productivity. They 
come over here and they see not merely the means by 
which American industry produces so much, which 
though important I think the less important part of 
it, but they also see the results from having high pro- 
ductivity in the form of the standard of living that 
the wage-earning people can enjoy. It’s only a tiny 
fraction of people who have yet been over, but 
I was at a conference a month or two ago in England 
with some of the people who had been over, and 
the missionary spirit of having something and 
wanting to spread the good news was really very 
impressive. 

Q And, of course, if England lags behind in the use 
of labor-saving devices, isn’t it even more true of the 
continental countries? 

A Oh, I believe so. 

Q So, if your productivity is increased, it will have 
effect on all of Europe, will it not? 

A I hope so. 


Problem of Equipment 

Q Is it the capital that is not invested in the ma- 
chinery, or is it the resistance of the workers to the 
production of the machinery that is the cause of not 
getting more efficient equipment? 

A It’s a bit of each, I think. Neither the manage- 
ment side of industry nor the labor side is sufficiently 
imbued with the necessity of seeking maximum pos- 
sible speed of increase in productivity by means of 
advancement in machinery. If they were, I doubt that 
a shortage of money would hold them up. 

Q Is that related to the tax situation, too? 

A It’s related to it, though I doubt whether that’s 
the cause. I think the cause of this universal natural 
feeling has a very interesting historical basis in what 
has happened over the last 50 years. If you go back 
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. « « ‘The voters don’t shoot Santa Claus’ 
- to the beginning of this century, England was still a 
a highly efficient, competitive economy. In fact, restric- 
at tion of competition was then considered to be an 
= American idea. You'll find if you examine the litera- 
= ture of that period that the invasion of England by 
the American tobacco trust was often characterized 
as being a monstrous American idea of the restriction 
of competition coming into England. Somehow, in 50 
nd years, that public opinion has been converted to one 
ld in which at present the word “competition” is never 
allowed out in public without some derogatory ad- 
jective tied to it. It’s a condition of national psychol- 
vy? ogy that has been created over a generation or more 
by and is going to take some time to correct, but I believe 
- the tide has turned and the correction has started. 
in 
his Opposition to Nationalization 
ita- Q What is the present sentiment in Britain for and 
by against nationalization of industries? 
hey A I should say that there is a pretty clear majority 
by against nationalization. 
Lich Q How do you tie that in with what you said earlier 
t of about the attitude toward competition? If there’s a 
TO- cartel-minded country, wouldn’t they naturally want 
hat a nationalization? 
tiny A I don’t think that follows. It’s the distinction be- 
but tween publicly owned monopoly and privately owned 
and monopoly. Even if you believe in monopoly or cartel, 
and you can still prefer the privately owned variety. 
and Q Would you say that the public has had a fair 
very trial of nationalization? 

A Those that believe in nationalization would say 
| use that it had not been a fair trial, because even the 
the earliest scheme has only been running for five years. 

Q It had hardly got going? 

A Hardly. 
have Q So that now you are faced with a reversal of the 

trend, in the Government, at least? 

A Well, obviously they are not going to nationalize 
anything more. They say that they are going to dena- 
tionalize steel, but it’s proving to be much more diffi- 

ma- cult than they thought it was. Steel should be the 
> the easiest case for three reasons. First of all, it’s rela- 
f not tively small. The amount of money involved is only 
some 300 million pounds, which even in our country 
nage- isn’t an overwhelmingly large sum of money. Sec- 
ently ondly, it’s comparatively recent, and the body is not 
pos- yet cold. Thirdly, the form of the nationalization was 
ns of one that left the existing companies in existence and 
t that merely compulsorily required their capital stock to be 
held in a Government holding company. Therefore, 
the companies are still there. 
that’s Q Why is it becoming difficult? 
atural A Becausé it has suddenly dawned on the Conserva- 
what tives that if you denationalize an industry, you’ve got 
back to find somebody to buy it, and the investor who wants 
the business is likely to be rather shy, particularly 
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since the Labor Party says that if ever they get back 
they will nationalize it again. I think it will go 
through, but it isn’t just a simple, obvious five-minute 
operation. 

Q Why wouldn't those investors buy? 

A I think in those cases where the steel plant taken 
over was the technically integrated subsidiary of some 
other company—that is to say, where it was acquired 
by the Government from one seller—it will be sold 
back to that one seller without difficulty. That takes 
care of about a quarter of it. I don’t know the techni- 
cal details, but there will be no difficulty in selling 
back in those cases. For the rest, I think the financial 
community, or the capitalist community, will pass 
the hat around in one form or another for contribu- 
tions from its members. They could not afford to ad- 
mit that when the Government tried to denationalize 
an industry the capital was not forthcoming. They 
will see to it that it does. 

Q What is public sentiment about the Labor Party? 
Is there a feeling in Britain that the Labor Party ac- 
complished a great deal in the few years that it has 
been in power, or that it messed things up? 

A That’s an almost unanswerable question. I could 
ask what is the American feeling about the Democratic 
Party. One could say that in a test 48.7 per cent of 
the British electorate think well of the Labor Party, 
although I suspect that if you were to search their 
hearts you’d find that what they were really trying to 
say with their vote was that they did not think well 
of the Conservative Party. I suspect that everyone 
really votes against and not for. The surprising thing 
about the election is how much support the Labor 
Party did still retain, and I think the basic reason for 
that—although the warmonger scare had something 
to do with it—is the old thing that has been demon- 
strated time and time again, and that is that the 
voters don’t shoot Santa Claus. Seen from here, our 
affairs no doubt look like those of continuous crisis, 
but the ordinary man is very comfortable and dislikes 
intensely the prospect of any change from the present 
state of affairs. The Labor Party has insistently pur- 
sued a policy of shielding them from these various 
crises. Crises, to them, are things that appear in the 
newspapers. 


Conservatives’ Dilemma 

Q Isn't it a fact that the Conservative Party has no 
intention of eliminating some of the things the Labor 
Party did? 

A They are in a very difficult dilemma and any 
attempt to put into force the economic princi- 
ples in which they believe—which, though by no 
means identical with American economic princi- 
ples, are closer to them than those of the Labor Party 
—almost inevitably means doing something very un- 
popular. 
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Churchill visit may decide the 
future of U. S. warplanes in Brit- 
ain. They’re one more London- 
Washington issue. 

U. S. bases are big and grow- 
ing. Bombers from Britain can 
range over Europe, drop A- 
bombs on Russia, if necessary. 

But will they if war comes? 
It depends on who has the final 
say on how Americans use their 
air power in Britain. 


LONDON 


U.S. air bases in Britain, the larg- 
est pool of U. S. air power outside the 
Western Hemisphere, are becoming a 
major issue between U. S. and Britain. 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill will 
discuss the issue when he meets with 
President Truman in Washington this 
January. He wants a written agreement. 

Question for the U.S. is whether a 
British “veto” may prevent the use of 
the American-built bases at the start of a 
war. Question worrying Britons is whether 
the U.S. could use these bases to drag 
Britain into an atomic war. 

At stake are 15 U.S. bases in Britain 
manned by a force of 30,000 American 
airmen. In the midst of the debate over 
their use, these bases are growing. U.S. 
investment runs into hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars already. 

Driving north of London, the first 
thing you see of the five U.S. bomber 
bases in East Anglia are the high tails 
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CAN U.S. USE ITS BRITISH BASES? 


Churchill Is Expected to Make Price Low 





of U.S. B-50 bombers. There you find 
U.S. planes capable of carrying atomic 
bombs roaring out on training missions 
day and night. They are protected by 
U.S. Air Force jet fighters operating 
from three other fields. 

East of London, three U.S. “super- 
fields” are nearly completed and an- 
other is building. These have concrete 
runways capable of taking jet bombers 
still on U.S. drawing boards. In addi- 
tion, the U.S. Air Force maintains three 
supply and repair bases in Britain. One 
is the 50-square-mile Burtonwood base, 
which has supermarkets, six movies, 
schools and libraries for U.S. personnel. 

All this Churchill has called the “prin- 
cipal” American atomic base. Top U.S. 
strategists say he exaggerates. The United 
States alone, they say, is the “principal” 
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U.S. base. They rate base complexes in 
Canada and French Morocco as far more 
secure, strategically, than the British 
bases if Russian forces should reach the 
English Channel. In addition, the U.S. 
Air Force has a whole collection of bases 
built or building in Alaska, Greenland, 
Iceland, France, Tripoli, Crete, Turkey, 
Saudi Arabia and many other places. 

Currently, however, the British bases 
are the main operative fields outside 
the Americas. More fields are planned 
for 1952 when U.S. personnel is ex- 
pected to exceed 50,000. Question of 
how much of a veto Britain will have 
over the use of these bases on her terri- 
tory is a major bargaining point for 
Churchill in his talks with the President. 

Present position of U.S. bases in Brit- 
ain, as top British and U.S. officials 
here see it, is this: 











FOR JETS IN ENGLAND . . 
. . . U.S. constructed ‘‘superfields’ 


Atomic attack by Russia anywhere in 
the world would start all-out atomic war, 
Consultation would be a matter of a tele- 
phone call as U.S. planes with atom 
bombs took off for targets or for advance 
fields like those in Britain. 

Conventional attack by Russia on the 
West, a land attack supported by air 
power, could raise a serious U.S. and 
British problem, without written agree- 
ments on bases in Britain. Britons, 
bombed in the last war, might be relue- 
tant to approve the use of atomic weap- 
ons from British bases in any future war. 

Element of surprise, atomic surprise 
for Russia if Moscow orders an attack on 
the West, thus may be lost. In the House 
of Commons, the Labor Party leader, 
Clement R. Attlee, said his Government 
had not agreed that U.S. bases in Brit 
ain were “for using atomic bombs 
against Russia.” Churchill, as the new 
Prime Minister, replied: “That is the im- 
pression which, however mistakenly, they 
[Americans] seem to have derived.” 

U.S. strategists fear that U.S. bases 
in Britain thus may be kept inactive by 
a British veto on atomic bombing at the 
start of a war initiated by Russia. And 
Churchill, aware of this, is out to use 
British sovereignty over its own territory 
as a weapon to gain a greater voice for 
Britain in U.S. strategic planning. 

Future position of U.S. bases in Brit 
ain, thus, appears to rest on the outcome 








of the Churchill visit to Washington. 
Chances are, however, that the bases 
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will be completed as planned. Churchill in 


and his strategists recognize these bases 
as a protection for Britain as well as for 
the U.S., so their price for an agreemetl 
is not expected to be high. 
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Color photograph by Cornelius 


J&L... masor propucer of MERCHANT TRADE WIRE PRODUCT! 


keeps pace with military and civilian needs 


From J&L’s modern wire mill at Aliquippa, Pa., pours 
a continuous stream of merchant wire products... 
Nails and Staples, Woven Wire Fencing, Galvanized 
Barbed Wire, Annealed and Galvanized Merchant Fence 
Wire... such as you see in the photograph above. 

For over 40 years J&L has been improving the 
quality and manufacturing processes of these steel 
products. A new mill for the rolling of steel rods, 
the first step in wire making, has just been completed. 


This new rod mill is part of a large modernization 
and expansion program that began at J&L immediately 
after World War II. The major projects in this plant- 
wide program are scheduled for completion in 1952. 

It is J&L’s job, as one of the country’s leading steel 
producers, to keep pace with industry’s expanding 
defense and civilian needs for more and better steel... 


to help keep steel production at peak capacity for 
any emergency. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CorRPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Complex Drive Rooms like this are integrated by 
Westinghouse engineers into cohesive production 
units that distribute, use and control electrical 
power to let you produce more with what you have, 
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They did 


A certain coke producer* solved a materials handling problem in a way that will interest 
any executive who wants to increase production. His need was the same as that of many 
management men: how to produce more with the plant you have. In his case, he had to 
move more coal faster, from dock to coking ovens. 


what 


The answer can be used profitably by a paper manufacturer, a petroleum man; by any execu- 
tive who must produce more. He looked for a method, a scheme, a complete system. He and his 
consulting engineers asked Westinghouse engineers to collaborate on an electrically-operated 
unloading dock. They worked out a system of co-ordinated devices — motors, gearmotors, 
safety switches, circuit breakers —that drive and control the coal unloading tower and its 
five-ton bucket. Result: The new dock and tower handles 600 tons an hour. In three hours it 
will provide all the coal the coke plant can use in an entire day. It does it with automatic 
dumping and handling so smoothly that clean-up shovelers are no longer needed. 


you can do 


This company followed a method all industry can use to solve today’s production problems. 
That approach is to apply more capacity thinking to capacity problems. We would like to 
do that kind of thinking with you. 


to produce more 


The exact devices can come later. It’s how you put them together that counts. ..whether 
blowers, elevators, electronic instruments, welders or rectifiers. Many manufacturers make 
good electrical equipment. Westinghouse, in fact, makes a broader line than anyone else. 
But the priceless ingredient Westinghouse offers you, in addition, is the skill of broadly ex- 
perienced engineers in putting together the right combination of good devices to let you 
produce more with what you have. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


* name on request 
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Westinghouse 








Long the symbol of prescription druggists. the mortar 
and pestle represents fine grinding—and fine grinding 
calls for ALcoa Alumina. 

It is no coincidence then, that Coors Porcelain 
Company, Golden, Colorado, chose ALcoa Alumina 
as the main component of their new mortar and 
pestle. Completely vitrified and non-porous, the 
alumina surfaces are extremely resistant to abrasion 
... unaffected by tungsten carbide scribers . . . only 
slightly scratched by diamond. Atcoa Alumina is 
especially suited to this product because its purity 
and hardness (9 on Moh’s seale) permit extra fine 
grindings without fear of contamination, 

Atcoa Alumina is aluminum oxide, a crystalline 
material with very sharp edges and corners. It is 


from this characteristic that alumina derives its 






: ALCOA ALUMINA FOR FINE GRINDINGS 


value as an outstanding, fast-cutting abrasive. 
Arco, Alumina is only one of the versatile 
Atcoa Chemicals used throughout industry to 
make better products do a better job. Electrical insu- 
lators ... high-temperature refractories . . . grinding 
balls... rubber... glass... are but a few of the 
hundreds of products which have been measurably 
improved by Atcoa Chemicals. Perhaps they can 
benefit your product. Write to: ALUMINUM CoMPANY 
oF AMERICA, CHEMICALS Diviston, 601M Gulf Build- 


ing, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


: e 
+l, 
ALCOA! ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS + CALCINED ALUMINAS + HYDRATED 
ALUMINAS * TABULAR ALUMINAS + LOW SODA ALUMINAS 
ALUMINUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM 


& ACID FLUORIDE + FLUOBORIC ACID + CRYOLITE + GALLIUM 
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>> U.S. is having trouble shifting from a role of conqueror to that of ally. 

Defeated Germans and Japanese, after six years of occupation, are getting 
critical of U.S......Germans, eSpecially, are resentful, in a rebellious mood. 

U.S., having promised independence, finds it difficult to deliver. 

U.S. military men are slow to convert to the role of guest after six years 
in the role of boss. A heated argument over this conversion is going on now in 
Tokyo, Bonn and Washington. At stake is not only the U.S. promise to grant full 
independence to West Germany and Japan. At stake also is the question whether 
Germans and Japanese will line up on U.S. side as willing and effective allies 
against Russia. Without Germany and Japan, U.S. would really be in trouble. 














>> In Tokyo, the argument between U.S. military men and U.S. diplomats over 
how to treat an ally has just about reached the boiling point. 

U.S. diplomats, having just negotiated a peace treaty with Japan, argue 
it's time for U.S. occupation to end. They want U.S. troops and officers to 
fade into the background, to give up the pleasant life of a conqueror. 

Mess in Egypt is cited to show what can happen when foreign troops settle 
down for a long stay. Egyptians still look on British as conquerors, will vote 
for any politician promising to kick them out. U.S. wants no Egypts of its own. 

Even Soviet Russia, it's pointed out, at least keeps its Army officers out 
of sight in China. Soviet control continues, of course, through thousands of 
Soviet agents, but most people in China are not aware of it. 











>> Difficulty is that an American colonel or general in Tokyo, on occupation 
duty, can enjoy a very lush life. He can live--and many do--on a scale that in 
the U.S. would require an income of $50,000. A millionaire's mansion is his for 
the requisitioning. Rent, including all utilities, repairs, housefurnishings, 
complete to linen and silverware, may cost him $150 a month. He'd pay $500 in 
the U.S. Five servants are his for another $100 a month. Free American schools 
are provided for his children. Medical care is free, too. 

Movies cost him 25 cents; cigarettes, 10 cents a pack; gasoline, 15 cents a 
gallon; the best bourbon, $2 a bottle. Japanese luxury goods are tax free. 

For a pleasant week end, the American officer can visit luxurious resort 
hotels requisitioned from the Japanese. Bill for a week end won't exceed $5. 


























>> Some high U.S. officers in Tokyo wish to continue this kind of life, as 

well as keep a tight control over Japan, after the peace treaty is in effect. 
They have drawn up official plans for the purpose. These plans are under 

heavy discussion in Tokyo and Washington. Among the items in dispute..... 


(over) 
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Tokyo's best buildings, including the famous Dai Ichi building are to stay 
in U.S. military hands, under officers' plans. So are 1,200 of Tokyo's best 
homes. So is Tokyo's best movie theater, now off limits to Japanese. 

Extraterritoriality, including the right to try U.S. military personnel in 
military courts, rather than in Japanese courts, is sought by the officers. 

Japan's military funds, under these plans, would be under U.S. control. 

A hand in Japan's economy, as during occupation, is also argued for. 

















>> Chief reason U.S. diplomats in Tokyo and Washington are dead set against 
these military plans is the belief that the Japanese won't stand for them. They 
have the earmarks of a permanent occupation. They give Japan's Communists and 
rabid nationalists too easy a target. As it is, you hear muttering around Tokyo 
about American "imperialism," about the U.S. "colonizing" Japan. 

There's this other point the diplomats have to keep in mind: The way the 

U.S. handles Japan and Germany will influence a lot of people, now more or less 
on the fence, to side for or against the U.S. This is true of Southeast Asia, 
India, the Middle East. Idea is to win these people to U.S. side, turn them 
against Russia. Acting like a conqueror isn't the best way to do it. 


>> Chances are the diplomats will finally win this argument with the brass. 
Top U.S. officials in Washington, military as well as diplomatic, are 
firmly committed to converting Japan and Germany into useful allies. Only way 
to do it is to give Germans and Japanese as much independence as possible. 
What complicates matters is that, while civilian occupation staffs have 
been cut down drastically, U.S. military staffs and personnel are going up. 
Explanation, of course, iS war in Korea and the build-up in Europe. 
Prospect is that these larger U.S. forces will stay in Germany and Japan 
indefinitely, at least as long as the "cold war" lasts. Trick is to manage them 
so as to irritate Germans and Japanese as little as possible. It won't be easy. 











>> Communist China's attempt to shake down Chinese in the U.S. for millions of 
dollars sheds some light on how Mao Tse-tung hopes to extend his power. 

Dollars are just one object. They help Mao to buy oil, machinery and arms 
with which to kill Americans in Korea. Control over people of China is another 
purpose. Chinese with relatives abroad are made to produce money from these 
relatives, or else. Control of overseas Chinese is the main idea. If threats 
will produce funds for Mao, they also tie these overseas Chinese closer to Mao. 

It's a kind of blackmail, worked out as a regular governmental procedure by 
the Mao Government in Peiping. Hitler used a similar technique. 











>> Actually, shakedown of Chinese in U.S. is minor in Mao's plans. 

In the U.S. there are only about 80,000 Chinese citizens for the Peiping 
Government to work on. And the U.S. Government stands in the way. If it can't 
completely break up Mao's racket in the U.S., it can hamper it a good deal. 

In Southeast Asia, however, there are more than 9 million Chinese close to 
China. They make up more than half the population of Malaya and Singapore, run 
into the millions in Thailand and Indonesia. They're Mao's big hope. 

Shakedown in these areas provides funds for Communist guerrillas there as 
well as for Mao in China. And it keeps overseas Chinese scared to death. If 
Allies can turn the tide in Southeast Asia, though, shakedown will fade. 
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CHURCHILL 


Look no further for a winning bottled in bond 


bourbon. Choose CHURCHILL and you'll enjoy 


a full-flavored distinguished Kentucky favorite 


BOTTLED IN BOND KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY » 100 PROOF » THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION »* OWENSBORO, KY. 
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U.S. NAVY AT GATE TO RUSSIA 


Ships of Sixth Fleet Sail Through Dardanelles 


PIRAEUS, GREECE 


Aboard the Flagship Des Moines 
in Phaleron Bay 


Q Admiral Gardner, what about the 
kind of teamwork developed by NATO? 
Are you all set up as a unit within the 
NATO command now? 

A No, we're not completely. The im- 
pending appointment of a Supreme Al- 
lied Naval Commander in the Atlantic 
will of course help to clarify the situ- 
ation. 

As you know, Admiral Carney is, 
among his other responsibilities, CINC- 
SOUTH—Commander in Chief of the 
Southern Forces, air, land and sea, un- 
der General Eisenhower’s command in 
SHAPE, Supreme Headquarters Allied 
Powers Europe. But he has another hat, 
for he himself is the Commander of Al- 
lied Naval Forces Southern Europe. Ex- 
cept for our own Sixth Fleet these forces 
are not fully committed as yet. 

Q But your Sixth Fleet has joint 
maneuvers with our NATO Allies in the 
Mediterranean, doesn’t it? 

A Oh, yes. We've operated on ma- 
neuvers with the British and the French 
and the Italians. Coming in here we 
held exercises with the Greeks too, and 
we'll have more of them before we leave. 

Q Does the fact that the Allied fleets 
are not yet fully committed limit the 
area of the Sixth Fleet operations? 

A Oh, no. My responsibility is to keep 
the sea lines of communication open in 
the Mediterranean, period. That’s the 





—U.S. Navy 


VICE ADMIRAL GARDNER 





A U.S. Fleet is guarding 
the Mediterranean. What 
are its duties there and what 
will it do in case of trouble? 
What strength does it have 
to combat a sudden Russian 
thrust? How does this force 
co-operate with America’s 
allies? 

For a firsthand explana- 
tion, Charles Foltz, Jr., one 
of the editors of U.S. News 
& World Report, interviewed 
Vice Admiral Matthias B. 
Gardner, Commander, Sixth 
Fleet, U.S.N., Mediterranean, 
just before the recent visit of 
the Fleet to Istanbul. 











whole Mediterranean from one end to 
the other. That means both West-East 
and North-South. 

Q So you're concerned with the Mid- 
dle Eastern part of the sea, too? 

A Vitally. 

Q Well, what’s your feeling about 
Suez? 

A Id say it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the Suez Canal be protected. 
That is absolutely essential to the efficient 
conduct of operations. When that line 
of supply through the Suez Canal was 
cut in 1941 we had to use twice as much 
shipping to carry the same amount of 
goods east of Suez. And as you know, 
we're always short of ships in any war. 
Yes, the Suez Canal must be protected. 

Q Admiral, you're taking the fleet into 
Istanbul. Isn’t that a little dangerous? 
What would happen if the Russians 
would strike while you're in there? 

A I won't speculate about acts of war. 
But anyway all my eggs aren't in one 
basket. The Des Moines and the F.D.R. 
are going in. We'll have the other units 
at Izmir, south of the Straits. The carrier 
Leyte will be down there. 

Q Isn't it risky to take the Des Moines 
and the F.D.R. up through the Darda- 
nelles and the Sea of Marmora to Istan- 
bul? 


A Oh, I don’t know. The Turks hold 
the Straits. Otir ships have made a nun. 
ber of friendly visits to Turkey during 
the past few years. We're showing the 
Turks they have friends. We'll have 
them aboard. They'll have us ashore, 
We're friends and allies, so the Turks 
arent isolated. 

Q Would you say that it is impor. 
tant to us that the Straits are in firm 
hands? 

A Most definitely. 

Q You think the Turks are important 
to NATO then? 

A Certainly, very important. 

Q Greece and Turkey are coming 
into NATO, aren’t they? 

A They’re not in yet. It was recom. 
mended at Ottawa that the NATO mem. 
bers invite them to join. And it’s an area 
in which they will add considerable 
strength. 

After all, we’ve spent and are spend- 
ing billions of dollars and a tremendous 
amount of energy closing the front door 
in Europe against aggression. We'e 
spending a lot of money and losing a lot 
of lives trying to close the back door 
that turned out to be too flimsy in Korea. 
Certainly we should fix it so that no 
one can walk right in the side door 
through the Middle East. It’s pretty ob- 
vious. 

Q Do 


you think all this will be 


changed when the Turks become a men- 
ber of NATO? 

A Not all of it, but a lot. We'll have 
correlation, 


better better co-operation 





AEGEAN 
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ADD REAL CHEER 
TO THE HOLIDAYS. 


“Happiness Headquarters” 


at holiday time is your near- 
est Western Union Office. 
People are adding this per- 
sonal touch in messages to 
friends—relatives— business 
associates. Easy to send— 
thrilling to receive! Beautiful 
forms frame Christmas and 
New Year’s Greetings with 
the warm spirit of the season. 
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Soc _.. . Signed by Santa—A special thrill to any child’s 
to neat cha c. ~ se a Christmas dreams. Give them to Western Union 


Give us your list of namesa od now for pre-Christmas delivery. 
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Many people prefer to have 
gifts of their own choice. 
Telegraphic Gift Money 
Orders by Western Union, 
on special gift blanks, give 
them that pleasure. Avail- 
able at any Western Union 
office—right up to Christ- 
mas Day. Include a per- 
sonal greeting for only a few 
cents extra. 


Telegrams cost you less now—40% Excise Tax cut and liberal new rates. 


WESTERN UNION 


Stop at your near-by Western Union office or call Western Union 
and have telegrams charged to your phone. 
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through common membership in NATO. 
Sure, the Fleet visited Istanbul last year 
and we're visiting the Turks now, but 
it’s a courtesy call, a call of friendship. 
There are no conversations. 

Q Well, Admiral, what if war came 
tomorrow in the Middle East—could the 
Sixth Fleet keep supplies going into 
Iskenderun on the Bay of Alexandretta 
under attack from Russia? : 

A Certainly. My job is to keep the sea 
lanes open. Whenever our forces or our 
Allies hold bases we get in the supplies. 
The Sixth Fleet is not tied down to any 
one piece of ground. 

Q What about tactical air support— 
would the Sixth Fleet supply that to 
ground forces? 

A Of course. Under NATO that’s part 
of the job. The best way to kill ants is to 
kill them in the nest, and the fleet air 
arm gives us the power to go straight to 
the nest. 

Q But you'd count on strategic air to 
supply the big bombs, wouldn’t you? 

A Not necessarily. The Sixth Fleet 
air base” can operate wherever there 
are seven fathoms of water. As for big 
bombs—we’re leaving atomic bombs out 
of this—carrier-based bombers can carry 
and deliver 2,000-pounders. 

Q You’ve got some Marines with the 
Sixth Fleet too, haven’t you, Admiral? 

A Yes. We have a reinforced battalion. 

Q About 1,800 men? 

A About. Less than 2,000. 

Q I thought there were more than 
5,000. 

A No. That’s what the Communists 
are saying. 

Q Is this a self-sufficient unit? 

A Oh, yes, it has everything—tanks, 
artillery, its own transport, all arms. We 
can use it anywhere in the Mediterra- 
nean. It can land fast, get going fast. 

Q And can be reinforced quickly? 

A It certainly can. 

Q Do you figure they could defend 
the Middle East on their own? 

A Not even the Marines claim that. 
No, for the proper defense of the Middle 
East everyone must work together. 

Q Would you say we’re coming along, 
better off now than we were? 

A I certainly would. I’d say we were 
in a position now to go to work in the 
Eastern Mediterranean to strengthen 
our defenses on the southern flank, to 
get the NATO naval forces welded into 
a unit and to co-ordinate all our forces, 
land, sea and air. That’s a long stride 
from the first steps we took not too long 
ago in strengthening the Western Medi- 
terranean. 

Q Coming aboard, Admiral, I noticed 
that you have the radar screens operat- 
ing aboard the Des Moines and the 
Carrier F.D.R.—is that usual when you're 
here in Phaleron Bay? 


“< 


————w 


A Oh, yes—the Fleet’s radar observa. 
tion is always going wherever we are, 
Q You're watching for aircraft and 
subs? 
A Aircraft, ves. It’s no good for subs 
unless they're running above the sur. 
face. Something has to be up to spot 
them with radar. 
Q Well, what can you tell about the 
aircraft you see on radar screens any- 
how in peacetime? Could you tell wheth. 
er they're potential enemies out for a 
strike—an initial strike? 
A Let’s say we'd be interested if there 
appeared to be a force of unidentified 
aircraft moving in our direction. Very 
interested. Of course, an occasional un- 
identified aircraft might be no cause for 
alarm. But we keep an eye on anything 
in screen distance. 
Q What about a sneak sub attack, 
Admiral, do we have underwater sur- 
veillance of the entrances to the Medi- 
terranean—Gibraltar and the Straits from 
the Black Sea, for example? 
A No, the Sixth Fleet has no such 
watch. The Straits at this end of the 
Mediterranean are the Turks’ business, 
On the other end, at Gibraltar, surface 
vessels may be challenged, of course, by 
the British on Gib. But they can’t check 
underwater passage—that’s quite a job 
to set up in time of peace. 
Q So the Sixth Fleet just doesn’t know 
how many subs may be operating in the 
Mediterranean or where they are right 
now, is that it? 
A That’s it. Perhaps you should say 
that the Sixth Fleet is, of course, inter- 
ested, but has no sure-fire means of find- 
ing out on its own. 
Q Are there some Russian subs op- 
erating in the Mediterranean? 

A There may be. 

Q Well, Admiral, to get on to a less 
ticklish subject, the U.S. has about the 
biggest single naval force of any power 
in the Mediterranean today, doesn’t it? 

A Oh, yes, easily the biggest in terms 
of power afloat. 

Q Admiral Carney said that your 
whole fleet has a supply line running all 
the way back to the U.S., that you 
have no old-style shore bases for your 
fleet out here. Could you tell us how that 
works? 

A You have an example of that right 
here. Just before my flagship came into 
Greek waters we picked up supplies 
sea from two ships which came from the 
U.S. They provisioned the carrier Leylé 
and several others. Then they went on 
to Suda Bay in Crete to provision other 
units of the fleet. 

Q It’s an easier job provisioning in 4 
harbor like Suda Bay, isn’t it? 

A Not at all. For some provisioning 
operations, it’s much easier to operate #! 
sea, under way. 
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Q With both ships in movement? 

A Of course. In a harbor you have to 
unload and load generally into and from 
small boats, but at sea, with your ships 
moving in the same direction, parallel, 
you can take on supplies and provisions 
direct. You hit the same swells; the mo- 
tions of the two ships and their di- 
rections are about the same. A carrier 
with a big overhang like the F.D.R. 
for example, is generally provisioned 
at sea. 

Q Can you repair all your aircraft at 
sea? 

A No, we can’t do a major overhaul 
job or rebuilding job if a plane cracks up. 
But they can put on a wing or tail as- 
sembly. They can complete electronic 
and instrument repairs of most kinds. 

Q What about supplies by air? 

A Oh, yes, we have that set up too. If 
a destroyer needs a small part we don't 
have aboard the Yellowstone—that’s the 
destroyer tender—we may order it flown 
over from the States. It could be done by 
MATS—Military Air Transport Service— 
or by the Fleet Logistic Air Wing. 

Q That’s your Fleet’s logistic air 
wing? 

A No, it’s not under my command, 
but it serves me. Supplies come by plane 
via the Azores and are delivered wher- 
ever we want them. 

Q So this is the way you keep the 
whole Mediterranean Fleet operating 
indefinitely? 

A Not entirely. You see, we switch the 
whole team about every four months— 
three times a year. 

Q The whole team? You mean all the 
warships and men of the Sixth Fleet 
change three times a year? 

A That’s right—every ship and every 
man except me and my immediate staff 
and that of Rear Admiral McLean. Eddie 
Erdelatz was growling the other day 
about the job of building up a new foot- 
ball team at Annapolis each year and 
Itold him he had no worries at all—I get 
anew team every four months. 

Q But you and your officers stay here? 

A That’s right. About 150 men out of 
some 20,000. But not one of the ships re- 
mains, not a single warship or supply 
ship. Last September at Gibraltar, for 
example, I shifted flag from the cruiser 
Salem to the Des Moines. About the same 
time the F.D.R. joined the Sixth Fleet at 
Lisbon where the Coral Sea left us. 

Q Is that good? 

A For the Navy, yes. For me, of 
course, it’s a headache. That’s about the 
only way you can do it, though, without 
bringing over dependents. You can’t ex- 
pect officers and men in peacetime to 
slay away from their dependents in- 
definitely. And it teaches the men real 
teamwork too—they learn how to work 
4% units in a fleet. 
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When you get up against a tough shipping 
problem just call your Santa Fe freight man... 
let him work it out and make it easier for you. 








F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Manager 
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_People of the Week 


Now Democrats Want a Crime Buster... Kefauver 
Was There First...Is He No. 1 for No. 2 on Ticket? 


> Senator Estes Kefauver apparently 
is first man in the race for second place 
on the 1952 Democratic presidential 
ticket. Mr. Kefauver’s outstanding posi- 
tion in that contest, in fact, has a number 
of politicians wishing they, instead of 
the Senator, had thought up the idea of 
an investigation of crime. 

Senator Kefauver’s much-publicized 
inquiry brought him, first of all, a period 
of unpopularity at the White House. The 
exposure by a Democrat of links be- 
tween crime and local Democratic lead- 
ers did not sit too well with President 
Truman. But the _ investigation also 
brought the Senator a national acclaim 
that Mr. Truman now finds it impossible 
to ignore. 

A_ reconciliation between the Presi- 
dent and the solemnly persistent Sena- 
tor from Tennessee is in process. Mr. Tru- 
man can use the anticrime crusader. As 
Attorney General or as the party’s vice- 
presidential nominee, the Kefauver 
reputation would lend an aura of sanc- 
tity to an Administration that, it now de- 
velops, has been streaked with scandals. 

The careers of the President and the 
Senator are similar, in that each came 
to national attention as the result of an 
investigation. Mr. Truman investigated 
wartime military manufacturers and went 
on to the Vice Presidency. Mr. Kefauver 
sees no reason why his crime inquiry 
should not do as much for him. 

As a matter of fact, some of the Sena- 
tor’s associates say, he set out long ago 
to capture the vice-presidential nomi- 
nation—thinking, in more optimistic mo- 
ments, even of the top place on the 
ticket. And political observers concede 
that Senator Kefauver has political assets 
that give him a real claim on the 
consideration of next year’s Democratic 
Convention. 

Assets. The Senator is young, 48, 
vigorous, hard-working. He is a liberal 
who somehow avoids ruffling conserva- 
tive feelings. He is a vote getter. His tal- 
ents in that respect were revealed in 
1948 when, running for the Senate, he 
defeated the potent organization of Ed 
Crump, boss of Memphis. He also showed 
that he did not mind using some cam- 
paign hokum—such as a coonskin cap— 
to achieve his victory. 

The Kefauver national following is 
obviously large and real. Millions saw 
him on television, big, handsome, calm- 
ly earnest, a Jack the Giant Killer pitted 
against the sometimes squirming big 
shots of crime. His book, “Crime in 
America,” is rated highly .successful in 
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ro -—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR KEFAUVER 
Political assets: coonskin 


publishing circles. Many read it also in 
magazine installments. 

An incident attests the Senator’s pop- 
ularity. Chairman Tom Connally of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
noting Mr. Kefauver’s absence from a 
meeting of that group, remarked that the 
Tennesseean was off “chasing crapshoot- 
ers.” Connally’s office was deluged with 
letters of protest from all sections. 

Mr. Kefauver’s value to the Democrats 
lies not only in the fact of this following, 
but also in the fact that, to his supporters, 
the Senator is a symbol of honesty. Re- 
publican orators, of course, will empha- 
size the scandals that have been turning 
up in the Truman Administration. Mr. 
Kefauver would be offered as an antidote. 

The Senator, it appears, is ready to 
come out swinging on the scandals issue. 
As a preliminary, he recently said that 
virtue is the monopoly of no party. Also, 
he no doubt helped to improve relations 
with the White House when he took ex- 
ception to the speeches of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, whom Mr. Truman fired as 
commanding officer in the Far East. 

The Senator’s chances of nomination, 
however, are intimately related to the 
President’s ultimate decision to run again, 
himself, or to throw his powerful support 
to some other candidate. 

Border line. Best opinion is that Mr. 
Truman will not seek re-election, that he 
will support Chief Justice Fred M. Vin- 
son, a Kentuckian, for the nomination. 
Mr. Vinson is reluctant to leave the 




















—Shoemaker in the Chicago News 


‘MIGHT HELP’ 
caps and crime busting 


bench but would be expected to do so 
at the bidding of Mr. Truman and the 
Democratic Convention. 

A Vinson-Kefauver ticket, political ex- 
perts say, would have strength. Together 
the two might be able to avert the threat. 
ened revolt of Southern Democratic 
leaders, at war with the President on the 
question of civil rights for Negroes. On 
that issue, Mr. Kefauver has something 
to offer everyone. 

The Senator, from the border-country 
hills of Eastern Tennessee, opposes 
fair-employment-practice legislation. Like 
the Southerners, he thinks anti-lynching 
laws should be left to the States. But 
he also is against Senate filibusters that 
have kept these issues from reaching 
a vote. In addition, he has opposed the 
poll tax, but that is a declining issue in 
the South. 

Objection to the Vinson-Kefauver 
combination would be raised because 
they come from adjoining States. Tradi- 
tionally, presidential and _vice-presiden- 
tial nominees are from separated geo 
graphical areas. The Democrats aba 
doned this tradition, however, in 1948, 
with Truman of Missouri and Alben W. 
Barkley of Kentucky, States separated 
only by the Mississippi River. 

With Mr. Truman heading the ticke 
and Senator Kefauver as second mal, 
nothing apparently could be done © 
heal the. rift with the south. It is broad 
and deep. Truman and Kefauver woul 
be faced from the outset with the gum 
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prospect of losing the electoral votes of 
most Southern States. 

Crime buster. Senator Kefauver grew 
up in a small town, the son of a farmer 
and hardware dealer, grandson of the 
local Baptist minister. It was a county- 
seat town and the doings at th> court- 
house attracted the youth to the law. He 
worked his way through the University 
of Tennessee and Yale Law School, 
waiting on tables, firing furnaces, sell- 
ing Bibles and brushes. 

After 12 years of successful practice in 
corporate and insurance law at Chatta- 
nooga, Mr. Kefauver saw an opportunity 
in politics. He was elected in 1939 to 
the U.S. House of Representatives. 
There he turned out to be a _ prolific 
author of bills, a frequent speaker and 
adependable vote for Roosevelt and Tru- 
man Administration measures. 

He also read the reports of crime com- 
missions in various localities, became 
convinced that crime was a big and 
unified business directed from a few big 
centers by men out of the reach of local 
law-enforcement officers. He wrote some 
bills aimed at this situation. 

By that time, 1947, however, he had 
gotten the idea of running for the Senate. 
He announced his plans a year ahead, so 
that Tennessee voters might become ac- 
customed to his unusual French Hugue- 
not name. He also found that he was up 
against the Crump organization. 

Crump denounced him as a Commu- 
nist, as the “pet coon” of the left wing. 
Mr. Kefauver, theretofore always care- 
ful of his dignity, somewhat shame- 
facedly appeared at his next rally wear- 
ing an old coonskin cap. 

The stunt caught on. It meant pictures 
in the papers. Thereafter, when Mr. Ke- 
fauver appeared without the cap he was 
entreated to put it on, and did. Mrs. Ke- 
fauver, the daughter of a Scottish baro- 
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purity that he carries, few political ob- 
servers are inclined to discount Senator 
Kefauver’s chances. 





SENATOR KEFAUVER AND FAMILY AT BREAKFAST 
They hail from a Border State, and that might help 


net, campaigns with him and is rated a 
vote getter in her own right. The Kefau- 
vers won handily. 

In Washington, the new Senator went | 
to work on his crime ideas. It took some 
doing, but he got approval of an investi- 
gation resolution. Republicans failed in 
an effort to put two of their own sea- 
soned investigators on the committee. 
But the inquiry led, anyway, into several 
Democratic organization strongholds and 
hampered 1950 Democratic candidates, 
to Mr. Truman's distaste. 

One important aftermath of the in- 
vestigation was legislation levying a tax 
on gamblers. It already is credited with | 
closing down or nearly closing down 


horse-race bookmakers, who hesitate to * QINES 
declare themselves in States where their | . pES M 
activities are illegal. Mr. Kefauver was | . city 
firmly against the bill because he felt | e aNSAS 
that taxing gamblers gave them what | ‘4 K 
amounted to federal recognition as busi- | . AWA 
nessmen and a license to continue. | . 9 

Springboard. Senator Kefauver’s in- | " ouis 
vestigation assistant, Rudolph Halley, . gt. L 
counsel for the Crime Committee, al- ° 
ready has used the investigation to get a . TOLEDO 
firm foothold in New York City politics. . 


Halley was elected President of the City 
Council, a job of importance. Mr. Ke- 
fauver thinks it about time that he, too, 
started exercising the springboard. 

He says he is not running for anything, 
but that he still is “not evading the op- 
portunity” to run for President. He has 
authorized the entry of his name in next 
year’s California presidential preference 
primary. Probably he will enter in other 
States, too. There are intimations that he 
may even announce his candidacy re- 
gardless of President Truman’s wishes. 

With his following and the badge of 








Wabash is a major link between 
the East and West, North and 
South, offering you through 
routes with 66 railroads. Ship 
via Wabash for swift, sure hand- 
ling. For details, see the nearest 
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Freight Traffic Manager 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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U. S. air power can’t grow up 
overnight. The case of the B-47 
jet bomber shows why. 

It took two years to get a de- 
sign, four years to reach test- 
flight stage, six years to start as- 
sembly-line production. 

Jet bomber fleets will be 
ready for combat next spring. 
That's more than eight years after 
work first began. 


The birth of one airplane—the Boe- 
ing B-47—shows why it is that clouds 
of new warplanes are not taking to the 
skies to awe an enemy. 

It was eight years ago that this plane 
was on the drawing boards. The first of 
these medium jet bombers only now is 
going into operational use. From draw- 
ing board to assembly-line production has 
taken from mid-1943 to late 1951. 

This one example illustrates the basic 
reason why this country’s Air Force is 
unable to get fleets of latest-model planes 
in a few months’ time. A new-model air- 
craft is not born overnight. 

Mr. Truman indicated otherwise when 
he called for a fivefold increase in air- 
craft production for 1951. The impres- 
sion given was that airplanes could be 
stamped out like cars. Actually, in 1951 
there was an increase from 250 planes 
a month to 450, rather than the 1,250 
that Mr. Truman forecast. Some of the 
planes being made are older models— 
antiquated, by present standards. 

A period of starvation for military 
services after 1945, with few orders for 
planes, slowed the entire process of air- 
craft development in this country. What 
that process requires is shown by the new 
jet bomber, the B-47, that is just now 
coming to the Air Force in operational 
numbers. 

As the chart shows, the B-47 started 
in 1943. Late that year the Air Force 
asked Boeing Airplane Co. and several 
other manufacturers to submit plans for 
a jet bomber that could use the new revo- 
lutionary jet engines. Jets were highly 
secret then. Few U.S. manufacturers, 
busy making piston-engine planes for 
World War II, knew anything about jets. 
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TOO FEW PLANES—WHY 


From Idea to Finished Craft: 8 Years 





Birth of a Warplane: 
The B-47's Story 


(Here, from Boeing Airplane Co. records, is the life story of the most 
potent U.S. warplane — the B-47 all-jet transcontinental bomber. 
Its history shows why even U.S. cannot wave a wand, get a new jet 
Air Force overnight.) 
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Wa)... 


Air Force asks industry for jet bomber. Four com- 
panies offer plans. 


1944... 


1945... 
March — AF picks Boeing design, named XB-47, and orders 


test models. 
Nov. — AF signs $10,000,000 contract with Boeing for 
two full-scale XB-47s. 


1946... 


June — Work order for first XB-47 goes to Boeing shop 
at Seattle, Wash. 


1947... 


Sept. — First XB-47 rolls out of Seattle plant for ground 
tests. 
Dec. — First XB-47 makes maiden flight. 


1948 eee 
July — AF accepts first XB-47 for flight tests. 
— AF Senior Officers Bow:rd approves B-47 for pro- 
duction. 
Sept. — AF contracts for 10 B-47s. 


1949 » © @ 
Feb. — A B-47 crosses U.S. in 3 hours, 46 minutes—a 
new speed record. 
1950 S-@ @ 
March — First production model of B-47 rolls from Boeing 
plant at Wichita, Kans. 


et... 


April — AF announces that Boeing will license Douglas 
Aircraft Co. and Lockheed Aircraft Corp. to build 
B-47s. Program soars to billion-dollar mark. 

Oct. — Strategic Air Command gets first B-47 for oper- 
ational training, 8 years after original plans. 


52... 


April — B-47 units may be ready for combat by this time. 


Competing designs are appraised by AF experts. 


@ 1951, By U. S. News Pub. Corp 
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Design work went slowly. For 15 
months, Boeing engineers dreamed up 
ideas, made models, submitted them to 
the Air Force. So did competitors. In 
March, 1945, the Air Force finally picked 
one of Boeing’s models for further ex- 
periments, dubbed it the XB-47, and 
agreed to pay for future tests. Up to this 
point, all work had been at Boeing’s cost. 
This first model of the B-47 series had 
straight wings like piston-engine planes. 
But Boeing’s engineers were dissatisfied. 
Their wind-tunnel tests indicated that 
such planes could not fully exploit the 
jet’s power. 

They found support for this view in 
data gathered by German engineers. 
Germans were far ahead in jet develop- 
ment when Germany surrendered in 
May, 1945. So, right after V-E Day, top 
Boeing engineers flew to Germany, 
pored over captured documents. They 
returned to U.S. with new basic data 
that pointed to swept-wing planes as the 
best design for jets. 

Six months of study followed. Result 
was a new XB-47 model, with swept- 
back wings—the first, miniature version 
of the 3.5-million-dollar airplane that is 
coming off assembly lines now. It had 
taken more than 24 months to get a 
suitable design. 

The Air Force signed a development 
contract at this point. It offered Boeing 
about 10 million dollars to build two 
flyable XB-47s. Price was fixed, with 
no escalator clauses. It was supposed to 
allow Boeing a profit. Actually, the com- 
pany continued to lose money on the 
deal. The loss came at a critical time, 
too. World War II was over, hundreds 
of millions of dollars of war orders had 
been cancelled overnight. Boeing engi- 
neers were trying to design egg beaters, 
washing machines or anything else with 
more sales appeal than bombers. 

The grim financial outlook only made 
it more imperative that the company suc- 
ceed with the XB-47. So work moved 
along. Yet it was September, 1947—22 
months after the development order— 
before the first XB-47 rolled out of the 
Boeing plant at Seattle, Wash., for taxi 
tests. Three months later, in December, 
1947, the XB-47 flew successfully. Boe- 
ing engineers heaved a big sigh of re- 
lief. This was four years after original 
work began. 

After six more months of testing, 
the Air Force Senior Officers Board, 
meeting at the Pentagon, approved the 
B-47 for production. Three other com- 
panies were ready with jet bombers, but 
none proved to be in the same class as 
the B-47, in speed and range. Top man- 
agement at Boeing heaved a real sigh of 
relief now. They knew the company was 
‘in’ with a successful jet bomber. 

First order for the B-47 was for only 
10 airplanes, however. An economy 
drive was on. The Budget Bureau was 
chopping off one program after anoth- 
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and reduce damage 












“An investment in knowledge 
pays the best interest.” 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 
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i A major cost factor in shipping any 
product in carload lots is handling, and another is damage 
in transit. 
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Today many manufacturers have learned how to get 
big savings on both these items. They use Acme Unit- 
Load Band. 

It does away with costly bracing materials... mini- 
mizes danger of damage . . . makes unloading safer, 
easier, quicker. 





It’s easy — unskilled loading crews quickly grasp the 
principle of Unit-Load, learn to use Acme Unit-Load tools. 


ACME STEEL CO 
CHICAGO 


It saves real money. For example, the Electric Storage 
Battery Company, Philadelphia, cut handling costs 65% 
on unloading and storing carload shipments of lumber. 

We look forward to the day when we can supply 
Acme Unit-Load Band to everybody who wants it, in 
the quantities they want. Meanwhile, why not get all 
the information you can about it? Ask your Acme Steel 
representative, or write Dept. US-121. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 


ACME 





Steel Strapping—Stitching Machines and Wire— STEEL 
Venetian Blind Slat Stock — Corrugated Fasteners — Strip Steel 
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These are Institutions 


© HOTELS, MOTELS 

© SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 

© HOSPITALS, SANITARIUMS 
© RESTAURANTS, CAFETERIAS 


@ GOVERNMENT AND 
MILITARY INSTITUTIONS 


@ PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS 


@ INDUSTRIAL CAFETERIAS 

© CLUBS, POST EXCHANGES, 
OFFICERS’ CLUBS 

® QUARTERMASTER AND 
SUPPLY CORPS 

@ ARMY, NAVAL AND 
AIRFORCE BASES 

@ SHIPYARDS, ORDNANCE 
PLANTS, ENGINEERING 
CORPS 


YOUR PRODUCT 
(3 assured 
GREATER 


ACCEPTANCE 
when aduertised tn 


INSTITUTIONS 


@ TRANSPORTATION f 
SYSTEMS 


@ JOBBERS, DEALERS 


MONG the top management and other executive 

personnel charged with the administrative respon- 
sibilities of these institutions, INSTITUTIONS Magazine 
ranks as the number one business publication. They 
recognize, in INSTITUTIONS Magazine, their most depend- 
able, most authentic source of information on all matters 
They look to 





pertaining to institutions management. 


The MAN who signs 
the subscription order 
for INSTITUTIONS Magazine 


INSTITUTIONS Magazine for the answers to the complex 
and ever-increasing problems that face them today. 

is They have genuine confidence in the pages of INSTI- 
<a amen TUTIONS Magazine and that’s why, when your product 


the purchase order 

for your products story appears regularly in these pages, its acceptance 

. —eerrmmammnmmsee >, is assured. 

|HOW INSTITUTIONS AVOID CE 

eee Seen If you are not familiar with the vastness of 
eed the institutions field and with the only pub- 

a lications serving all of its many segments, 

write us today or... 


CONSULT YOUR 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 
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1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, 
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More than a billion dollars 
for B-47 planes... 


er. The small order for the B-47 barely 
squeezed through the blockade. But jt 
did get through, with the blessing of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, who knew how far 
behind the U.S. was slipping in the race 
for air supremacy. 

Details of the first production con. 
tract, and later ones, have never been 
publicized, for security reasons. The 
price was set after the usual bargaining 
between Boeing and Air Force repre. 
sentatives at Wright Field, Ohio. Ear 
production cost of the B-47 is estimated 
at 3.5 million dollars per plane. That js 
almost three times the cost of the Boeing 
B-29, once the largest U.S. bomber, ata 
similar stage in its history. 

The first B-47 rolled off an assembly 
line in Boeing’s Wichita, Kans., plant in 
March, 1950—more than six years after 


—Boeing Airplane Co, 
B-47 ON THE ASSEMBLY LINE 
For six years: preliminary tests 


design began. But the plane really “grew 
up” in late 1950, when plans were laid 
for an enormous production effort. An- 
nounced in the spring of 1951, plans call 
for two other companies, Douglas and 
Lockheed, to join Boeing in producing 
B-47s. Boeing thus must share its et 
gineering and production secrets on its 
own airplane—one more hazard of Gov- 
ernment business. 

The B-47 order now involves more 
than 1 billion dollars. It probably is the 
largest single weapons order on the 
books, exclusive of the atomic bomb. In 
order of defense importance, the B+: 
ranks next to the A-bomb, since it will be 
the plane that will carry atomic bombs t0 
Russia if necessary at any time during 
the next three to five years. 

Strategic Air Command, the striking 
arm of the Air Force, got its first B+ 
about nine weeks ago. By next spring 
more than eight years after original ¢ 
forts began, the Air Force probably w! 
be able to send B-47 units into combi! 
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. .. Bombers in Korea 
vulnerable in daytime use 


Actually, the B-47 is likely to be kept 
under wraps, carefully protected from 
any chance of falling into the hands of 
the Russians. They copied the B-29 as 
soon as they got one. But whether the 
B-47 is used depends on what happens 
in Korea. U.S. has no jet bombers with 
the B-47’s speed and range in Korea. 
The heavier bombers it does have, most- 
ly piston-engine types, proved _ too 
vulnerable to be used in the daytime. 

This life story of the Boeing B-47 of- 
fers U.S. planners a lesson they learned 
once in World War II and are now 
leaning all over again. The lesson is 
that no country can re-equip an Air 
Force with thousands of new-type planes 
in a short time. 

Real progress on the task of building 
a modern jet-powered Air Force is being 
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B-47 IN THE AIR 
For one plane: $3,500,000 


made. Aircraft output almost doubled in 
1951 and it may double again in 1952. 
That is just about what aviation leaders 
have predicted. They have considered 
the larger official goals unrealistic and 
sure to be cut back. Cutbacks in sched- 
ules are now starting, while actual pro- 
duction continues to climb. 

Some troubles lie ahead. Material 
shortages have caused “holes” in the pro- 
duction lines. The new jet engines are 
proving difficult to build, and slow to ap- 
pear in mass quantities. They, like the 
Planes being designed around them, are 
hot overnight jobs. 

The B-52, for example, giant new jet 
intercontinental bomber developed by 
Boeing, will take several years to reach 
the stage now reached by the B-47. And 
with the B-52, Boeing could skip much 
of the preliminary testing involved in the 
B-47, because the new and larger plane 
is based fundamentally on the B-47 de- 
sign. Even with shortcuts, the develop- 
ment of a big airplane takes a long time. 
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A TAILOR WITHOUT CLOTH 


A vast gallonage moves daily from our doors 
. +. protective coatings, adhesives, and solvent 
blends. All are vital ingredients in thousands of 
finished products. To insure preferred pertorm- 
ance, each gallon is tailored to meet precise and 





A booklet titled 
**ALL ABOUT US’? 


pre-determined standards. 


Indeed, tailored ‘‘P&S’’ formulas are the very 


foundation of our existence... the very rea- ; 

; : Me ER aN will be sent if re- 
son you might wisely consult this ‘‘tailor with- dental apna 
out cloth’’. letterhead. 

SIMCE 1864 


PIERCE & STEVENS, INC., 704 Ohio Street, Buffalo 3, Ni. ¥. 


In Canada: Pierce & Stevens Canada, Ltd., Fort Erie, Ontario 


= 
LACQUERS « PROTECTIVE COATINGS » ADHESIVES ¢ FABULON « FABULOY » SOLVENT BLENDS « REDUCERS « CLEANERS 
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EMPLOYER STILL PAYS, BUT— 


Unions Get Credit for Raises and Bonuse 


The union, not the boss, gets 
the credit for a bonus or a pay 
raise these days. All the boss 
does is pay the bill. 

As an employer, you can’t 
play Santa without consulting 
the union. Government will crack 
down if you don’t watch out. 

The way things stand, an em- 
ployer with a union contract has 
very little freedom to reward 
employes on his own. 


It no longer is possible for an em- 
ployer, with a union in his plant, to 
pay a Christmas bonus of his own free 
will. He cannot raise wages, share 
profits, or pass out other benefits to 
workers on his own. He must consult 
the union before doing any of these 
things. If he doesn’t, he may find the 
Government on his neck. 

This is a situation that has caused at 
least one employer to stop paying the 
usual Christmas bonus to many of his 
employes. It is a situation that has been 
building up as a result of a series of rul- 
ings by the National Labor Relations 
Board. Union leaders, insisting on credit 
for all benefits that an employer may 


wish to pass out, are getting that credit 
with the help of NLRB. ~ 

What the employer finds, when 
he seeks to pass on some of his profits to 
union employes, is this: 

A Christmas bonus, if it has been 
paid regularly enough for a worker to 
look on it as part of his pay, cannot be 
paid unless the employer talks to union 
officials. It is not likely that the union 
will stand in the way of the payment, but 
it will expect to get credit for the bonus. 

Reducing the amount of a bonus 
without consulting the union is forbid- 
den. NLRB, in a recent decision, held 
that the Niles-Bement-Pond Co., West 
Hartford, Conn., had violated the Taft- 
Hartley Act by refusing to bargain with 
a CIO union over plans to cut the size 
of its Christmas bonus. The company, 
which had paid a bonus annually for 12 
years, decided to reduce the payments 
after setting up a pension plan for em- 
ployes. This, NLRB held, could not be 
done without consultation with the union. 

It was this decision that prompted a 
Chicago lamp manufacturer to discon- 
tinue paying Christmas bonuses to cer- 
tain workers. This manufacturer—George 
H. Weiner, president of Deena Products 
Co.—said he was afraid gifts of this kind, 
if he should continue them, would be- 
come the subject of bargaining. 

Discontinuing a bonus, after years of 
payment, also is something an employer 





cannot do on his own, NLRB now hold 
He must negotiate with the union befog 
stopping payments, even if the bonus ; 
not part of the union contract. Thi 
means that an employer cannot drop hi 
bonus, in a year of declining profit 
without discussing it with the union. 

Gifts of candy, a necktie, a handker. 
chief, or even a ham might be allowe/ 
without consulting the union, but tha 
depends upon how NLRB interprets it 
own decision. What the Board majorit 
says is that an employer “is free to mak 
a genuine Christmas gift” to his em. 
ployes, but it does not say how much ke 
can spend before he begins to break the 
rules. Board Member Abe Murdock, di. 
senting from the decision, assumes that 
the Board would permit gifts of the kind 
mentioned above. 

A new bonus might get by for a yea 
or two. That possibility is raised by Mur 
dock in his dissenting opinion, but he 
concedes that he does not know how 
soon the bonus would be considered par 
of the wage structure and thus be sub- 
ject to union bargaining. 

A merit raise for an individual work- 
er once was an employer's way of show: 
ing his personal gratitude for a job wel 
done. NLRB changed that, however. With 
Supreme Court support, the Labor Board 
holds that an employer must bargain with 
a union on individual pay raises, wher 
the union has a contract. The union maj 


Harris & Ewins 


NLRB MEMBERS: (L. TO R.) MURDOCK, HOUSTON, CHAIRMAN HERZOG, REYNOLDS, STYLES 
In future, ‘Christmas spirit’’ may be costly for employers 
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Put it there! 


ES, right there in the modern industrial 
Southland. That’s the place for your 


factory if you want to see it grow. 


For man and nature have combined in this 
fabulous opportunity-land to make the South 
the most promising “industrial real estate” in 
all America today. 





Along the Southern Railway System, there 
is room and reason for industries to grow... 
boundless natural resources... large and fast- 
expanding markets...a moderate climate... 
everything industry needs for sound, sturdy 
growth. 


“Look Ahead —Look South!” 


Crwmaet FS. Romrwernrnis 


= 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 














i wf a N 
ors BE 
SPRINKLERS 





HOW TO REDUCE INSURANCE COST 


Insurance authorities know that 
automatic sprinklers discover and 
stop FIRE. Savings in annual pre- 
miums after you install automatic 
sprinklers, often pay for the system 
in 4 to 8 years. Install GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers now. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 











WHEN YOU'RE ASKED... 
WHERE WERE YOU 
JAN. 14-17, 1952 ? 
BE SURE YOU'RE ABLE TO SAY... 
AT THE THIRD 
PLANT MAINTENANCE 


SHOW & CONFERENCE 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


REMEMBER... this is the show for 
presidents, vice presidents, gen- 
eral managers, plant managers, 
plant engineers, maintenance en- 
gineers — and all other plant oper- 
ating men whose responsibility it 
is to select, install, operate, and 
maintain the plant equipment and 
services that mean low-cost oper- 
ation and high production. 


Write today for free show tickets 


CLAPP & POLIAK, Show Management 
341 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 17 
tickets for the Show. 
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Please send me 


NAME 
TITLE pert ih 
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City ; 
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. .. Union must know 
about raise, says NLRB 


object to a big raise given to an employe 
not in favor with the union leaders, or 
it may claim credit for forcing larger 
raises out of the boss. 

A general raise also can get the em- 
ployer in wrong at NLRB. He usually 
cannot grant an increase. without- getting 
consent of the union, where wage talks 
are under way and are not deadlocked. 
If the employer’s record on labor rela- 
tions is good, he may be able to hand 
out the raise before the negotiations 
deadlock, but he must at least notify 
the union in advance, NLRB holds. 

If wage talks are deadlocked through 
the fault of the employer, NLRB prob- 
ably will tell him he can’t give the pay 
raise. On the other hand, if the union is 
to blame for stalling things, the raise 
may be granted, but the union later will 
have the right to demand a larger in- 
crease. 

A raise required by law, to meet the 
minimum-pay rule of the Wage-Hour 
Act, also may have to be discussed with 
the union. An employer trying to bring 
a pay rate up to the 75-cent minimum 
may find that NLRB insists on his noti- 
fying the union, thus letting the union 
get credit for the raise. 

An incentive-pay plan is another 
thing that NLRB expects employers to 
talk over with the union. The agency 
objects when companies discuss such 
plans with their workers rather than with 
union leaders. 

Pensions and insurance, under 
NLRB rules, also must be worked out 
with the union, if the labor leaders insist. 
This applies also to stock-bonus plans and 
longer vacations. 





Rail Disputes 
Go On and On 


Sixteen months after the Army took 
over the nation’s railroads to prevent a 
strike, labor troubles continue to harass 
the carriers and the Government. 

Two emergency boards now are try- 
ing to settle the disputes. In one dispute, 
17 nonoperating unions are asking for 
the “union shop.” In the other dispute, 
now 2 years old, the Locomotive Fire- 
men and the Engineers and Conductors 
are at odds with the roads over wages 
and operating rules. 

Settlement of these disputes is not go- 
ing to be easy. The railroads blame the 
unions for the delay, since the unions 
rejected a settlement tentatively agreed 
on in December, 1950. This settlement 





‘Ht pays to 


do business in 


New York State 


Your emergency expansion 
program can be expedited by 
New York State. To help you 
establish a new plant quickly, 
New York State will be glad 
to recommend appropriate lo- 
cations and supply informa- 
tion on subcontractors, labor, 

raw materials, power, water, | 
fuel and transportation. For a 
booklet describing the helpful 
services offered businessmen, 
write for “‘Industrial Location 
Services.”’ N. Y. State Dept. 
of Commerce, Room 184, 112 
State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 




















V.1.P. 


The Management Staff, the 
Production Staff, the Engi- 
neering Department, and the 
officials responsible for sales, 
distribution, and transporta- 
tion are Very Important Pur- 
chasers. These very important 
men and their assistants nat- 
urally are cover-to-cover read- 
ers of U. S. News & World 
Report. It is the magazine 
that keeps them informed on 
basic trends — which today, 
more than ever, is “must” 
news. 





Advertising in this magazine 
gains prestige and importance 
when appearing next to this 
important “must” news. 


Paid circulation now in excess 


of 425,000. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N.¥. th 
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... Army keeps free 
of the negotiations 


called for a pay raise and cost-of-living 
adjustments at regular periods. 

A partial payment on the raise was 
put into effect by the Army in February, 
on orders of Karl R. Bendetsen, Assistant 
Secretary of the Army Department. He 
and Brig. Gen. Andrew F. Mclntyre, 
heading the Army’s operating staff for 
railroads, have kept out of the wage ne- 
gotiations. Their position is that the rail- 
roads must be free to work out their own 
agreements. 

The raise ordered by the Army 
amounted to 12% cents an hour for 
yard employes and 5 cents for road-serv- 
ice crews. These figures were half of 


“peat 
dbl} 
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THE ARMY TOOK OVER 
... but labor troubles continued 


the amounts that the railroads were will- 
ing to give in December, 1950. 

Negotiations between the roads and 
the unions have been attempted several 
times since the 1950 “settlement.” One 
of the four operating brotherhoods—the 
Trainmen—accepted a compromise offer 
early this year, but the other unions 
representing the train crews declined to 
take this agreement. In trying to get 
more, these unions find that Government 
seizure is handicapping them. Strikes are 
tisky, as the Trainmen found out before 
their settlement. The Trainmen’s Union 
paid fines totaling $101,000 for violating 
injunctions issued when the union went 
on strike while the roads were under 
Amy operation. 

Unsettled disputes of the unions, 
therefore, will be hard to wind pp. 

Nonoperating unions are seeking 
o establish the “union shop” for a mil- 
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GUIDED MISSILES have become one of the major military 
elements in the over-all tactical defense picture. Troops of 
the U.S. Army are being trained in the handling and 
application of these ground-to-air missiles, designed and 
produced specifically for tactical training purposes by 
Fairchild. This program, forming the basis for future use of 
missiles requires specialized training on these specialized 
weapons. Fairchild experts and equipment are playing their 
part in this basic tactical missile training program 
for the use of this effective defense weapon of the future. 
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* ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


AIRCHILD 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. Chicago, Ill. 
Fairchild Engine, Guided Missiles and Stratos Divisions, Farmingdale, N. Y, 
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Send This Issue 


To Your Friends ...witHout CHARGE 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of the December 21, 1951 issue 
of ‘‘U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” with my compliments to the persons 
listed below: 
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Railroads ask change; 
in operating rules .. . 


lion maintenance and clerical workers of 
the major lines. Congress amended the 
Railway Labor Act this year to end a ban 
on the “union shop,” which forces jj 
employes to join the union and continue 
to pay dues regularly in order to retain 
their jobs. A few railroads agreed to the 
“union shop” but most of them are resist. 
ing the idea strongly in hearings before 
a presidential emergency board. The 
board’s recommendations are not binding 
on the unions or railroads. j 

Locomotive Firemen, one of the 
four operating unions. representing work. 
ers who run the trains, are involved ina 
wage dispute before another emergency 
board. The union officials, however 
walked out of the hearings after filing a 
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ARMY'S BENDETSEN 
. - @ partial payment 


protest against two of the three member 
of the board. Railroads presented thei 
case to the board, but the union appar 
ently will not accept the board's pro 
posals for settlement. 

*The Firemen and _ railroads have 
agreed on an immediate raise of 4 
cents an hour for yard employes and 
19% cents for those in over-the-roa 
service. However, railroad spokesmet 
told the board that the union wants a 
additional raise of 9% cents for ya 
workers when the 48-hour week is ct! 
to 40 at some future date. Carriers oft 
4 cents, to conform to earlier settlements 

The union also is fighting agai 
changes in operating rules proposed by 
the cargiers. The railroads say that the 
changes are long overdue as a means 
eliminating featherbed practices. 
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. .. Trainmen still seek 
shorter work week 


union says working standards would be 
weakened and earnings of workers re- 
duced if the rules are revised. 

Arbitration of the rules issues is offered 
by the railroads, but the union wants 
to arbitrate the entire dispute, including 
pay raises. 

Engineers and conductors are two 
other unions with disputes still pending. 
The former asked for an emergency 
board recently after efforts to negotiate 
a settlement again failed. These dis- 
putes involved the same issues that are 
being heard in the Firemen’s case. 

Wage settlements were reached 
some time ago by the nonoperating un- 
ions and by the Trainmen. The nonoper- 
ating employes last March got a raise of 





GENERAL McINTYRE 
. . . @ hands-off policy 


12% cents and a cost-of-living clause 
that almost immediately brought an in- 
crease of 6 cents, with more to come. 

The Trainmen’s agreement, last May, 
called for raises of 33 cents for the yard 
employes and 18% cents for those in 
over-the-road service, plus quarterly cost- 
oHliving adjustments. The question of 
yard employes’ going on a 40-hour week, 
in place of the present 48-hour schedule, 
Was postponed. If Government man- 
power authorities think it feasible at that 
ime, the shorter work week could be 
introduced, with yard workers getting 
araise of 4 cents. 

The Trainmen agreed not to file new 
demands on wages or operating rules be- 
lore October, 1953. A settlement on 
work rules was reached in all but two 
tases, which were referred to arbitration. 
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built to provide superior product | 
protection ... and they do just that — 
all the way! 


Call your nearest Gaylord Sales Office 
for competent help in solving 
your packaging problems. 
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TAX DODGES AND HOW THEY WORK 


Sor 2 Get By, but Chances Are You Can't 


Tax chiseling is big business, 
threatens to spread. Here is the 
evader’s formula: 

Conceal income. Deal in cash 
or kind. Get money under the 
counter, then hide it. 

Inflate business costs. Live on 
an expense account. Get to know 
the right people. 

But if you're tempted to try this 
formula, think twice. It isn‘t fool- 
proof. You might land in jail. 


Disclosures of tax scandals—big- 
time deals, bribes, fixes—are raising 
questions about what, if any, help is 
available to the ordinary taxpayer, the 
fellow who dutifully pays all the taxes 
he:ewes and asks no favors. 

A lot of people axe beginning to won- 
der if, after all, they have not been too 
naive in assuming that the accepted 
thing is for taxpayers to come clean 
with the collector. 

What’s coming out in official investi- 
gations offers just a sample of how tax- 


6 


| 
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payers who know the ropés, or know the 
right people, manage to beat the tax 
jaws year after year. Much of that story 
has yet to be told. 

Actually, there is no way of knowing 
how widespread the practice of tax eva- 
sion is. Estimates on how much the Gov- 
ernment is losing from tax “errors,” hon- 
est or otherwise, range from 1 billion to 
3 billion dollars a year. Most recent offi- 
cial estimate is 1.5 billion dollars. On 
that basis, as shown by the chart below: 

Individuals, on their personal in- 

comes, get away with upward of a 

billion dollars a year in evaded taxes. 

Corporations are believed to owe 

200 to 300 million that they don’t 

pay. Cheating on excises costs the 

Government at least 100 million 

dollars a year. 

Government officials fear that tax eva- 
sion will spread. As tax rates rise, the 
temptation to cheat increases. Besides, 
the corruption that has been brought to 
light by the current investigations has 
shaken the faith of a good many taxpay- 
ers who, until now, have filed honest re- 
turns. 

How tax dodges work is coming 
out in the open for all to see. But the 
fellow who is tempted to try his hand at 


it for the first time needs to think twice 
Not all taxpayers can hide their incomes, 
And not all tax agents can be bought of, 
What’s more, tax authorities are wise to 
just about every one of the tricks that 
evaders use. Those tricks cover a wide 
range. 

Basis of the evader’s system is to make 
his income hard to trace. One way that 
is done is by dealing only in cash-mw 
checks, because checks make records, 
The big operator often takes his earnings 
or gambling gains and hides them in 
safe-deposit boxes or spreads them thin 
in many bank accounts. 

If he is a businessman, he may use u- 
numbered invoices in making his sales. 
That makes his operations hard to check, 

Some have figured out ways of inflat- 
ing business costs, which are deductible 
for tax purposes. For instance, busines- 
men have been known to pad the 
amounts they paid for supplies, for mer- 
chandise to be sold, or for services per- 
formed under informal eontract. 

Side payments sometimes work, pay- 
ments that fail to show up in busines 
records. Dealings with customers go on 
under the counter. Purchasing agents 
may receive undercover payments from 
suppliers who get their business. 


| ¢f Tax evasion costs the Government each Year 


© 1951, By U.S. News Pub. Com 
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Employers, including some in public 
life, are shown to have accepted “kick- 
backs” from the salaries of people who 
work for them. Money from such sources 
rarely shows up on tax returns. 

“Finder’s fees” sometimes are paid 
quietly to people who make a business 
of locating scarce materials for sellers 
or users. Lawyers and other professional 
men, as well as farmers, have made 
barter deals to take groceries in trade 
for professional services or potatoes in 
trade for pigs. Payments in kind are hard 
to trace. 

Some doctors get fees in cash, and 
then fail to enter them in their income 
records. To check up, tax agents have to 
determine what happened to the doc- 
tors’ net worth during the year in ques- 
tion. That’s not easy to do. 

Many stockholders fail to include divi- 
dends in the income they report. Some 
have deliberately spread their invest- 
ments out to avoid getting any big divi- 
dend checks. Hereafter, it will be diffi- 
cult to secrete such income, because cor- 
porations will be required to report all 
dividends, however small. 

Expense accounts pay off handsome- 
ly for some. There are people who draw 
the principal parts of their incomes as 
tax-free allowances. Lobbyists some- 
times get away with expense accounts 
that cover much of their ordinary living 
expense in Washington, even though 
they spend most of their time at the 
capital. The key to that one is to show 
that the taxpayer’s principal place of 
business is not Washington but Detroit 
or Chicago. 

There are instances of businessmen 
who have managed to charge off, as busi- 
ness expense, the cost of lavish enter- 
taining or dues to country clubs or the 
expense of operating yachts. One man 
tried to charge the cost of a monument 
for his wife’s grave as an advertising ex- 
pense, but didn’t get away with it. An- 
other tried unsuccessfully to deduct the 
cost of his daughters’ debut party as a 
business expense. He argued that most 
of the guests were his customers. 

On a much smaller scale, some little 
taxpayers are managing to cash in on 
tax-saving schemes. 

Taxi drivers often “forget” to put 
down some of the fares they collect. 
Tips to waiters, barbers and hairdressers 
frequently go unreported. Many maids, 
cooks and other domestics never have 
filed tax returns. One maid, asked about 
her return, argued that she was exempt 
because her husband was a veteran. 

Grocers sometimes feed their families 
out of the store, and fail to include the 
value of the provisions as part of their 
incomes. 

The family dog, in more than one in- 
stance, has turned up as a dependent 
for tax purposes. One man gave his auto- 

ile a name and reported it as an ex- 
emption. 


There are numerous cases of taxpayers 
who claim distant relatives or self-sup- 
porting parents as dependents. 

Influence is no answer, except for 
the favored few. But there are those who 
have made it pay off in grand style. 

Evidence in tax cases sometimes dis- 
appears mysteriously. There have been 
cases that, for some reason, got lost in 
the shuffle. Tax or other officials have 
obtained big loans from people looking 
for tax favors. 

There have been trips to Florida for 
federal officials, paid for by taxpayers 
under investigation. Cars have been sold 
to Government men at reduced prices. 
Fur coats, too, have been purchased 
cheaply by federal officials. 

But few taxpayers have the advantage 
of knowing the right people. Fewer 
still can afford gifts, loans or entertain- 
ment. 

An ordinary taxpayer might get his 
Congressman to make a call to the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue for him. But 
the average Congressman will be cir- 
cumspect in his dealings with the Bu- 
reau. Few will request any more than 
that “justice be done.” 

Even that can be helpful. A taxpayer 
might try unsuccesstully for weeks to 
get some legitimate information or ac- 
tion out of the local collector’s office. If 
he puts his Congressman to work on it, 
the chances are that he will get results 
immediately. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue gives priority to requests from 
members of Congress. This is a point 
worth remembering in dealings with tax 
authorities. 

For the ordinary taxpayer, how- 
ever, that’s about the limit of the good 
that can be accomplished by seeking in- 
fluential help. In the absence of any pro- 
tection from tax officials, a man runs a 
real risk in trying tu use other tax-saving 
schemes. 

A taxpayer who lives on a salary or 
wage doesn’t have much chance, be- 
cause the amount of his pay is reported 
to the Bureau of Internal Revenue by 
the company he works for. At least part 
of his tax is deducted before he gets his 
pay check. As for deductions, most tax- 
payers find that they can’t do better than 
the standard amount of 10 per cent up 
to a total deduction of $1,000. 

A man might save some money for 
himself by adding a dependent or two. 
But he takes a risk of getting caught. 

The Bureau admits that it does not 
have the man power to give thorough ex- 
aminations to very many small tax re- 
turns each year. Agents concentrate on 
the big ones. But the returns of ordinary 
people do get a spot check. A taxpayer 
never can tell when his return will come 
up in that sampling process. (See page 
62.) 

People who are thinking of doing a 
little cheating on their tax returns need 
to keep that in mind. 
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TO INVEST 


. lor Salety* 


ciao THE GOAL of a good many 
investors today who do want to 
get a fair return on their money— 
but still protect their principal, too. 

They’re people, for instance, who 
may be retired. They can get along 
all right on annuities and pensions, 
but they count on investment in- 
come to make their retirement years 
more pleasant. 


These are the people who habitu- 
ally buy stocks like National City 
Bank and Borden’s . . . Common- 
wealth Edison,Standard Oil of N.J., 
and General Electric. Stocks that 
have paid dividends every year for 
a half-century or more. Stocks 
that currently yield 4% or 5%. 
Stocks whose prices are compara- 
tively stable in relation to others. 

Maybe you belong in this cate- 
gory of investor yourself because 
safety of principal is your primary 
objective. But maybe you’re not so 
sure that the stocks you own are the 
best you can buy for your purposes. 

Or maybe you're thinking now of 
your own retirement and would like 
our help in starting on a program 
of your own for “Safety.” 

Well, that help is yours for the 
asking. 

We'll be glad to review your en- 
tire portfolio . . . be just as glad to 
prepare an investment program for 
any sum, large or small. 

In either event, there’s no charge, 
no obligation, whether you’re a cus- 
tomer or not. Just ask for the help 
you need at any of our 100 offices. 
We'll be glad to put you in touch 
with our manager in the one near- 
est you. Simply address— 


Department SA-75 
MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 


*Other current advertisements of this 
firm deal with Growth and Income as in- 
vestment objectives. We'll be glad to 
send copies of these, or prepare a special 
investment program for your situation. 
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Where is He Safer... Here or OFf the Job? 


Where does a steelworker stand less 
chance of being hurt — while he’s at 
work in the steel plant, or during his 
own time, when he’s away from the 
job? 

The answer is not what you might 
expect. For the fact is that, thanks to 
safety training and the safeguards that 
surround his job today, the steel plant 
employee has less reason for concern 
about being hurt while he’s at work 
than during his off-hours — when he’s 
driving, walking along the street, or 
doing odd jobs around the house. 

Take this company’s plant at Beth- 
lehem, Pa., which now has again won 
first place among the country’s large 





10 FIRST AWARDS IN 11 YEARS 


This is the sixth time within the past 
eleven years that our plant at Bethlehem, 
Pa., has won first place in the National 
Safety Council contest. During this same 
period our Johnstown, Pa., plant has 
won four first places. That is, in ten 
out of the past eleven years, one or the 
other of these two Bethlehem Steel plants 
has won first place in safety among 
the large steel plants of the country. 











steel plants in the annual safety con- 
test held by the National Safety 
Council. A comparative study shows 
that, during the twelve months of the 
contest period, the employees of this 





plant had over seven times as many 
accidents while off duty as they had 
while at work. 

Many years of educating employees 
in how to do their jobs the safe way, 
together with steady advances in safety 
devices and equipment, have brought 
about near-miracles in making steel 
plants safe places to work in —safer 
by far than the world around them. 
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Trend of American Business 






































24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Defense boom--the real one--is to come next year. That is the year when 
arms output will begin to roll. So far it has been just tooling up. 

Arms boom will boost activity in many industries. 

Auto industry will expand. It has large defense orders. 

Aircraft industry also is headed for new heights in production. 

Machine-tool industry is to be favored with high priorities. 

Steel industry is to go right ahead producing at capacity. 
. What you're going to see next year is sharply rising production of weapons 
and military goods. That will help send total output close to record levels. 














Textile industry also can look for improved business in the year ahead. 

Clothing manufacturers can count on a higher 1952 volume, too. 

Shoe factories will increase production in the coming year. 

Stable production through much of 1951 resulted from slow progress in de-= 
fense output and from a setback in the textile and leather industries. Both of 
those factors are to be corrected in the near future. 














Don't take any stock in reports that the defense program is to be cut or 
Slowed down. Many manufacturers complained at their last convention that the 
U.S. was going too far and too fast with defense. But those complaints won't be 
heeded. Government is committed to large-scale rearming. 


Expansion of the defense program, in fact, is now under study. 

Aircraft and atomic energy are down for larger appropriations. 

Civilian supplies may be cut further in second and third quarters of 1952. 
Reason: Military demands for aluminum are increasing sharply. 

New and rising military demands mean that defense production may not reach 
a@ peak until 1953. Once the peak was set for sometime next year. 
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nany When it comes to the lag in arms output, here are some explanations: 
had Military won't freeze models. That keeps manufacturers from going ahead 
with large-scale output of aircraft, tanks, other weapons on order. 

Priority on weapons isn't decided yet by the armed services. That keeps 
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way, 








afety things a bit off balance, promotes a scramble for needed parts. 

ught Letters of intent often are not promptly followed up. That holds up the 
steel Start on many orders that the Government intends to place. 

safer These criticisms, coming from manufacturers themselves, are likely to be 
wii met in the months ahead. Now that the tooling-up stage of the defense program 
a is apparently well along, an upturn in actual arms output is due. 


Christmas trade got off to a disappointing start this year. 
i Department-store sales, as measured by Federal Reserve Board, fell l per 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


cent below a year ago during the first week in December. 

Sales drop from a year ago marked the first year-to-year decline in nine 
weeks. Store sales had been holding 6 per cent above last year's level. 
Trade was spotty in the latest reported week: Below a year ago in New York 
and Philadelphia; down slightly in Chicago and Minneapolis; even with last year 
in the Cleveland and Boston areas. 

Sales increases over a year ago were reported from Dallas, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, San Francisco and Atlanta, with Richmond sales up slightly. 

Outlook, nevertheless, is that retail sales in this holiday season still 


will top last year by a small percentage--around 3 per cent. 











Business activity, on the whole, is still on a high plateau. 

Industrial production, on the FRB index, has been level since September. 

Wholesale prices haven't varied much, but living costs creep higher. 

Personal income took a 4-billion-dollar jump over the September rate in 
October, but that was due to a federal pay raise and higher farm marketings. 

Private-industry pay rolls are holding around 142 billion a year. 

Business and profession workers also are holding incomes steady. 























The American people, in the aggregate, have never had such a big income. 
For the first 10 months of 1951, income has been running close to 250 billion 
dollars a year. For the same 1950 period, it was 221.7 billion a year. 


It's almost a certainty that individual incomes will be higher in 1952. 


Wage rates appear to be moving higher, inevitably. 
Productivity increases--raises given annually for improved man-hour output 





--promise to become a general custom in U.S. industry. 
Employers have been virtually told that the Wage Stabilization Board is to 
come up with a formula that will approve productivity increases. 


a few others, already get them. Now it's everyone's turn. 
cents an hour. 


strike their own 
workers. 


Auto workers, 
Permitted raise for productivity is likely to be 2 to 3 


WSB Chairman Nathan Feinsinger has advised employers to 
bargains on productivity, to demand something in return from 








Trouble with productivity increases at this time is that, while wages will 
increase, the supply of hard goods probably will not. Too much output goes into 


defense. That means more purchasing power with no more hard goods to buy. 


Result will be upward pressure on prices. 


Prices probably will move upward, moderately, in any event. 

Steel prices are likely to go higher after wages are raised. 

Copper prices probably will go up to attract more supplies. Same with 
prices of lead and zinc. World prices of these metals are above U.S. prices. 

These are basic prices. They are a factor in the cost of thousands of 
industrial operations. When these costs rise, prices are likely to rise, too. 
Price-control law probably can't prevent rises, but may restrain then. 














Small business firms stand to get faster action on defense loans. Small 


Defense Plants Administration and Reconstruction Finance Corporation agree to 
process applications through RFC field offices. That may speed things up. 
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What's your stake 
in adequate railroad revenue? 


Because railroad service is vital to the life and progress 
of the nation and everyone in it, you have a real stake 
in railroad health and prosperity. That’s why America’s 
railroads feel that you will want to know about their 


need for more revenue—to enable them to keep on meet- 


ing your transportation needs and those of the nation. 


It takes money to keep up tracks and buildings 
and signals . . . to keep cars and engines in run- 
ning condition . . . to operate trains and turn out 
transportation service. 


It takes still more money to buy new cars and 
locomotives, lay heavier rail, install improved 
signals, build better shops, and make all the 
other improvements necessary to keep pace with 
national transportation needs. 


Since the end of 1945, the railroads have spent 
an average of more than a billion dollars a year 
on improvements alone — including more than 
400,000 new freight cars and 13,000 new loco- 
motive units. 


But still more is needed — and since fighting be- 
gan in Korea the railroads have ordered 200,000 
freight cars and more than 5,000 new units of 
locomotive power. 


In part this has been — and is being — financed 


through installment buying of cars and locomo- 
tives; in part, through drawing on the working 
capital of the railroads. 


But this working capital has now been dimin- 
ished to where the railroads have in their treas- 
uries only a little more than enough to cover 
current cash expenditures for one-half of one 
month. 


National needs of commerce and defense require 
that expansion and improvement of facilities 
must go on. To meet the expenditures necessary, 
the railroads can no longer rely on reserves. They 
must depend on the kind of financing which can 
be supported only by earnings more nearly ade- 
quate than in 1951. 


Such earnings — needed to sustain the credit 
without which the railroads could not continue 
their vital program of building to meet trans- 
portation demands — can come only from freight 
rates based on current costs. 





Association of American Railroads 


Transportation Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Finding your way around the nation’s most diversified 


industrial area is more than a game. If you do business 


in St. Louis, or contemplate doing business here, it’s 


important to know where you can get the facts that will 


help you determine your future here. 


That’s where the First National Bank in St. Louis can 


help .. . substantially. 


It is one of the oldest and largest in the city. It serves 


most of the largest businesses in this 
. and our directors hold key 


ar€a.. 


positions in many of them. 


We know who’s who and what’s happen- 
ing in St. Louis, and we are always 
ready to help our out-of-town customers 
in any way we can. It is a pleasure to 
serve them. It will be a pleasure to 


serve you. 


NATIONAL BANK IN ST. LOUIS 
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We’ve Been Asked:__ 


ABOUT CHECKUPS 
ON TAX RETURNS 


This question is asked: Is everybody's 

tax return examined each year? 
The answer is: No, it is not. The degree 
of probability that your return will be 
examined carefully depends upon the 
amount of reported income. If you make 
less than $5,000 a year, you are in the 
group that, proportionately, has the few. 
est returns checked. If you report ip. 
come between $7,000 and $10,000, the 


study will be made of your return. If 
you declare income of between $10,000 
and $25,000, however, the chances are | 
to 6 that your return will be checked 
closely to see if deductions are too 
large, if income is reported correctly, or 
if any capital gains or losses are treated 
correctly. 


What about larger incomes? 
If you report an income of $25,000 or 
more, then a complete checkup of your 
return is almost certain. What tax agents 
do is to check every other year the re. 
turn of each person showing income of 
$25,000 or more. But each check covers 
returns for two years. Thus, a person te- 
porting such an income for 1950 and 
1951, can count on his returns for both 
years being examined. The examination 
may involve an auditing of the returns or 
questioning of the taxpayer about in 
come reported and deductions claimed. 


How have some individuals with 
large incomes been able, ap- 
parently, to dodge taxes? 

The probability in some cases is that 
there was collusion with tax collectors, 
or that, if caught, these persons had a 
preferred standing with the Justice De- 
partment, the agency that prosecutes 
fraud cases. There are signs that some 
favored taxpayers have been able to 
dodge taxes while others, without politi 
cal influence, have usually had to pa) 
the full amount of taxes called for by 
law. 


What examination is given the aver 
age return? 
All tax returns are supposed to be given 
enough of an examination to see if there 
is anything out of order. That is, a 
agent at least skims through them to 
determine whether deductions and the 
amount of tax owed appear to be in lite 
with the income reported. If there # 
any cause for suspicion, a closer study i 
made. In addition, most, but not all, t 
turns are checked to see if the arith 
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Size of Income a Guide 


e@ Size of your income may decide 
whether your tax return is 
checked. 


e Larger returns are more likely to 
be examined than smaller ones. 


e Some returns are picked at ran- 
dom for study by Treasury 
agents. 














for a tax refund, the arithmetic is 
checked. 


How many returns are checked alto- 
gether? 

About 4.3 million of the 53 million re- 
turns filed get a going over. That’s about 
8 per cent, or 1 out of 12 or 13 returns. 
Most taxpayers have the full amount of 
their tax liability deducted from their 
pay, so that they owe nothing at the end 
of the vear. Many taxpayers—about 30 
million in 1951—receive some tax re- 
funds. 


How are returns selected for audit- 
ing? 
There are several ways. First, the ones 
involving income of $25,000 or more are 
set aside for careful checking every 
other year. Others are held for further 
study if anything appears to be question- 
able. Returns including business income 
are more likely to be audited than those 
covering only salaries or wages. Some re- 
turns are selected each year for sample 
auditing. 


How is the sample auditing done? 
Returns for sample auditing are selected 
at random, like drawing numbers out of 
ahat. Each district takes an allotted num- 
ber, with a total of about 150,000 a year 
for the whole country. Some are large 
and some are small. The persons filing 
these returns are questioned closely 
about income declared, deductions and 
exemptions. They can be required to 
prove each item on their returns. From 
these samplings, tax agents figure that 
one out of every four returns has some 
error. About nine in 10 involve under- 
payment of tax; the other one gets a re- 
fund for overpayment. 


fan audit is made one year, is it fol- 
lowed up the next? 

It usually is, if serious errors are found 
in the first audit. Otherwise, it probably 
will not be followed up the second year. 
With a staff of 14,200 persons checking 
tax returns, the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue does not have enough workers to 
examine closely most of the returns filed 
each year. So special emphasis is put on 
studying large returns, those showing 
some business income, and returns filed 
by known racketeers. 
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PHARAOH realized 
the responsibilitees 


of 


management ! 





He stationed a trusted scribe on the roof of ancient Egypt’s royal 
granary. By tallying each sack emptied into the chamber, this 


scribe recorded the amount of grain delivered as annual tribute. 
His count, checked against the records of the overseers who super- 
vised the filling of the sacks, constituted a primitive control 
against dishonesty. 


In modern business practice, setting up and maintaining adequate 
controls against dishonesty is still a primary responsibility of 
management. Frequent outside audits provide an additional vital 
safeguard. Equally essential is employee bonding in amounts 
proportionate to the company’s operations—to insure reimburse- 
ment in the event of a shortage. All three are needed for an effective 
partnership against dishonesty. 


Our bonding specialists can help you plan your loss prevention 
program. Why not call our agent in your community and have him 
arrange for this service now? 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
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LUS & MINUS 
—————Latest Indicators of Business Activity- 


The shift of business to defense pro- The defense program, at work beneath restaurants, garages, churches and 
duction is going on now with scarcely the surface of general stability, is cut- social and recreational projects were 
a ripple in total production, trade or ting into the civilian economy. allotted only 16 per cent of the struc. 
prices. Passenger-car output in the week end- tural steel asked for in the first quarter 

Factory output, at 228 on the indicator ed December 8 was nearly a third be- of 1952. Textile plants were allowed 
in the week ended December 8, is low a year ago, in 1952 first quarter 46 per cent of the amount asked for, 
staying on the plateau on which it has will be at a rate of about 4 million paper planis, only 32 per cent. 
moved since August. Output is 3 per cars per year. Actual output for 1951 The squeeze on nonessential construc. 
cent below the April peak. is estimated at 5,373,000, compared tion has already been severe. Be. 

Department-store sales stood at 316 with 6,666,000 in 1950. tween May and November, expendi- 
on the indicator in the week ended tures for construction of stores, res. 


a taurants, garages and social and recre. 


ahead Dies ational structures fell by halt. The 
And Unfilled Orders drop was 40 per cent for warehouses, 


offices and lofts; 36 tor churches and 
Unfilled Orders 
—_ 


December 8. That compares with an 
average of 311 from August through 
November. Christmas trade to De- 
cember 8 had not measured up to the 
hopes of retailers. 

Prices are keeping within a narrow 
range. The BLS wholesale index has 
varied less than 1 per cent over the 
entire period since July. Even sensitive 
commodities have changed little over 
this period. 

Inventories, too, have leveled off. For 
all business they were at 70.1 billion 
dollars on November 1, a total no 
higher than on August 1. Retailers 
are gradually working off their excess 
stocks of goods. Manufacturers, on the 
other hand, are tying up more dollars 
in goods for later delivery to the 
armed forces. 

Household-appliance inventories re- 
main heavy. Manufacturers and whole- 











other religious buildings. 
Vital construction, on the other hand, is 
given first call on supplies of struc. 
tural steel. New plants to make air. 
craft, ordnance, aluminum and mag. 
nesium were allotted. nearly 100 per 
cent of their requirements for the first 
quarter. Machine-tool and _ industrial- 
equipment producers got 63 per cent 
ot their requirements; steel, 72; chem- 
icals, 46. 
Volume of business done by manufac. 
turers, mevnwhile, promises to rise 
in 1952. As the top chart shows, ship- 
ments recently have turned upward 
again. The huge total of unfilled orders 
assures that shipments will rise next 
year as new plants are completed 

















salers on November 1 had more Source: Commerce Dept.  @ 1961, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. and production bottlenecks are broken. 
than 2% times as many electric re- Expansion of business activity is to take 
frigerators and ranges on hand as a Dwelling units totaling 76,000 were place in 1952 as the defense pro- 
year ago. started in November, 13 per cent. gram grows. Later, when spending 

Consumers are contributing to stability. fewer than a year earlier. Starts for for military goods and new plant and 
They are buying carefully, though 1952 are not likely to exceed 850,000, equipment turn down, the postponed 
incomes are rising. Personal incomes compared with 1.1 million in 1951, demand for homes, stores, schools and 
reached a rate of 257.5 billions per and 1.4 million in 1950. other kinds of construction will cushion 
year in October, 10 per cent above a Nonessential building is being starved any decline that takes place in total 
year earlier. for lack of structural steel. Stores, activity. 
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>> Problem in France that overshadows everything is inflation. 
Prices, still moving up, are simply out of this world, even by comparison 
with U.S. In Paris, a pound of butter costs $1.05. Coffee is $1.50. Gasoline 





is 75 cents a gallon. A medium-grade pair of nylon stockings, $3. Small radio, 
priced at $35 in U.S., costs $60 here. A tiny 4-foot refrigerator, $300. 

Try to relate these prices to wages, and the head scratching starts. Wages 
average around $60 a month. Result is, most people do without, except for food. 
And many have relatives in the country who help out on food. 





»> Race between wages and prices is a dead heat. Three rounds of wage boosts 
this year. But manufacturers put prices up so fast, workers are no better off. 

Nobody has won any real advantage. The franc is the loser. It has lost a 
third of its buying power within France since Korea. No change in this trend is 
in sight. Gold looks safer to Frenchmen with money. This is why capital is 
leaving France to buy gold at the rate of around 600 million dollars a year, or 
more money than France has been getting in Marshall Plan aid this year. 

Living costs in France are rising twice as fast as the average for West 
Europe. Main reason: A shaky coalition Government unable to put on the screws. 
Another reason: A jittery population desperately wanting peace but fearing war. 

















>> If French defense production rises, inflationary pressures will rise, too. 
Fewer goods will be available for civilians. What then? 

Government plans to combat inflation are on the vague side. 

Wage controls are discussed, but that's about as far as they get. Strong 
Communist labor unions are not going to go along with wage controls. 








Price controls? Now tried on a small number of items. Not very successfule 





Wider controls would mean bigger. bureaucracy, already swollen out o. shape. 

Rationing? Frenchmen associate rationing with the German occupation and 
the grim days right after the war. Rationing would have a bad psychological 
effect. Anyway, it doesn't work well in a country where the peasants have a 
tradition of withholding their food from the collecting authorities. 

Credit controls? Already pretty stiff. There's much complaint by business 
that credit is virtually unobtainable. Thirty-day money costs 5 per cent. So 
there's pressure to ease credit restrictions. In fact, manufacturers of defense 
g00ds and exporters perhaps should have preferential treatment on loans. 





>> When you turn to taxes.....Main sources of French Government revenues are 
production, turnover, other types of indirect taxes. Income taxes are far less 





important than in the U.S. This means the main tax burden is borne at point of 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


consumption. It hits the little fellow hardest. Industrial workers, people who 
live in cities bear the brunt. Peasants are notoriously adept at evading taxes. 

Corporate taxes? Rates now are higher than in U.S., when social-security 
taxes are included. And collection of business taxes is improving. There's far 
more prying into firms’ books than there used to be. But tax collectors are 
poorly paid and open to the same temptations as in the U.S. 

Excess-profits tax? It's under discussion. It would take some of the glamor 
out of defense contracts. That weighs against it, Since the Government's having 
plenty of trouble trying to persuade industrialists to take on defense orders. 
Also, businessmen don‘t see how an excesS=-profits tax would work in the present 
Situation. It can't be related to profits in Some recent period. Franc profits 
of just a year or two ago look absurdly small today. Inflation is that bad. 

Tax collections in France, while improving, won't show any sensational 
change for the better in 1952. Taxes won't begin to balance expenditures. 











>> Upshot is that Government borrowing will be necessary. Hope will be to tap 
savings. But the French, usually thrifty, aren't doing much saving these uays, 
as far as you can tell. It doesn't make much sense to save francs with prices 
continually rising. Gold, of course, is a different matter. Plenty of gold is 
hoarded. Government bond-selling drives aren't going to smoke out this gold. 
It's hard to see how a weak French Government is going to stop inflation 
dead in its tracks with the means at hand. 





>> And yet underneath all this trouble in France is a powerful industrial ma- 
chine. France's industrial recovery is near the top of the list for Western 
Europe. Only West Germany has shot up more quickly in the last year or two. 

American and French treasure has been poured into steel and cement plants, 
coal mines, oil refineries, railroads, hydroelectric power plants. 

Heavy industry--much of it nationalized--has gotten the bulk of the funds. 
You hear a lot of criticism of this from small businessmen. But it's easy to 
see that the fastest way to put France on its feet was by bolstering the basic 
industries. Now France has the most modern steel industry in Europe, modern 
power installations, new port facilities, big oil refineries of latest design. 

Industrial production is running 44 per cent above the 1938 level. This is 
despite the fact that steel output is held back by the coke shortage. 

New skills are being developed by the French, too. American businessmen 
operating in France find that French machine tools are equal to the best in the 
world. U.S. buyers are also discovering that French firms can turn out superior 
electrical-control equipment and first-rate electronic products. 











>> Remember, too, that France and her colonies are pretty well fixed for raw 
materials. France herself has coal, iron ore, bauxite. French North Africa has 
rich iron ore, manganese, phosphates, lead and zinc. Madagascar has graphite 
and mica; Equatorial Africa, industrial diamonds, valuable wood; New Caledonia, 
nickel; Indo-China, tin and rubber, when the warfare there permits. 

Trouble is, France hasn't the money to develop these resources on her own. 
Marshall Plan money is helping out in several of these areas. And now American 
private capital is getting interested in opportunities in French Africa. 

On the surface, France is discouraging a mass of troubles. But, underneath, 
the French Union has plenty of latent strength, impressive potentialities. 
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News-Lines 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN perhaps get additional 

small amounts of controlled mate- 
rials if your production is badly hurt by 
cutbacks in the first quarter of 1952. The 
National Production Authority announces 
that small supplemental allotments of 
controlled materials will be available to a 
limited group of producers who are hav- 
ing difficulties because of the cutbacks. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a machine-tool manu- 

facturer, use special priority to ob- 
tain scarce materials. NPA amends its 
basic priority regulation to give ma- 
chine-tool producers the same priority 
standing as the Defense Department and 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer-pack- 

er of special holiday food pack- 
ages, take a 5 per cent markup on the 
ceiling prices of the items in the package 
plus the actual cost of packaging. This 
markup for such packages is allowed by 
the Office of Price Stabilization. 


* * * 


YOU CAN give your employes paid 

holidays on Christmas Eve and New 
Years Eve this year without charging 
the extra pay against any increases per- 
mitted under the 10 per cent raise for- 
mula of the Government. The wage and 
salary stabilization agencies authorize 
employers to allow their workers to take 
off these two preholiday Mondays. 


YOU CAN now, or soon, get from 

your tax collector the individual in- 
come tax return forms for 1951. The Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue is distributing 
to district collectors Form 1040 and 
Form 1040A, along with a more com- 
plete booklet of instructions. Many tax- 
payers will receive the forms automati- 
cally through the mails. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably treat as a capi- 

tal gain your entire profit from the 
sale of an orange grove having both ripe 
and unripe fruit on the trees, This in- 
come tax treatment is allowed by a cir- 
cuit court of appéals for one fruitgrower. 
The tax collector wanted to tax part of 
the gain attributable to the sale of the 
fruit as ordinary income. 


YOU CAN soon deal with regional 

offices in regard to renegotiation of 
Government contracts under the Rene- 
gotiation Act of 1951. The Renegotiation 
Board announces that it is establishing 
regional offices in New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago and Los Angeles. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now collect an export 

payment from the Government on 
some fresh and processed oranges that 
you ship abroad. The Department of 
Agriculture announces this export-pay- 
ment program to encourage exports of 
the fruit. Payments can be made on ship- 
ments to ECA countries of Europe and 
to the Philippines, Malaya, Hong Kong 
and Singapore. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as operator of an 

automobile wrecking yard, hold back 
too much of the iron and steel scrap 
that you recover. The National Produc- 
tion Authority issues an inventory-con- 
trol order for auto wreckers in a move to 
force more iron and steel scrap to mills. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer, 
count on getting any selenium un- 
less you apply to NPA for an allocation. 
The agency sets up an allocation system 
for the mineral, which has uses in the 
steel, chemistry, glass and rubber indus- 
tries. Users of one pound or less a month 
do not need an allocation from NPA. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a small busi- 
nessman, expect to get aid from the 
Small Defense Plant Administration in 
obtaining a loan unless your business 
meets certain standards set up by the 
agency. SDPA also establishes proce- 
dures for seeking such loans from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


YOU CANNOT be called to account 

for a violation of the Walsh-Healey 
Act that occurred more than two years 
ago. By refusing to review a case, the 
Supreme Court leaves in effect a ruling 
that the two-year statute of limitation for 
the Walsh-Healey Act begins to run 
when the violation occurs, and not when 
the Labor Department determines that 
there was a violation. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wortp 
EPORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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WATCH, SAH/B, 
1 DISAPPEAR 
FOR GOOD! 
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DISAPPEAR, 
YOU GET 
A REFUND! 


No trick to it— National City Bank 
Travelers Checks are spendable the 
world over. Safe everywhere. Cost only 
75c per $100. Buy them at your bank] 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














NAPOLEON’S STATUE, LAC DE LAFFRAY 
Put a ticket in a stocking to gladden some- 
one’s heart. Thrift season rates apply from 
now through June. See your travel agent. 
For booklets, maps: Dept. U12, Box 221, New York 10 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES e NEW ORLEANS e MONTREAL 
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MERICA IS AWAKENING to the biggest crime wave 
of all times—crimes in public office committed in 
the name of politics. 

There have been scandals in the Government hereto- 
fore, but they have involved individuals who have been 
guilty of what everybody, including juries and courts, 
have said were “dishonest” acts as defined by law. 

But the guilt of today is broader. It covers a system. 
It covers men who wouldn’t cheat at cards, wouldn’t 
forge a check and wouldn’t steal a cent that belonged to 
a partner or an associate. Yet when it comes to trustee- 
ship of the public’s money or the exercise of authority 
in behalf of government, they seem to have no scruples 
about serving their own private purposes and advan- 
tage rather than the public interest. 

This curious attitude toward public authority has 
not been confined to any administration or any party. 
It has not been confined to the national government. It 
has for years penetrated our state, our county, and our 
city and town governments. 

It is the result of a trend over a long period. It has 
come as a result of a curious ideology emanating from 
a basic fallacy—that politics permits a different code 
of behavior than governs other human relationships 
and that this tainted code derives sanction from the na- 
ture of our political set-up itself. 

Because, for example, it takes organization workers, 
campaign managers and financial contributions to win 
a political contest, too many successful candidates for 
public office feel they owe something to those who have 
helped them win. They feel sometimes that they owe 
more to such henchmen, campaign managers and 
money-raisers than to the public as a whole. 

This approach, which unhappily has been common- 
place in politics, has come to be looked upon as natural 
and legitimate. It was epitomized more than a hundred 
years ago in President Andrew Jackson’s expression: 
“To the victor belong the spoils.” 








In so-called machine politics the whole process 
is brazenly defended as “loyalty to the organization.” 
A fidelity somewhat analogous to gangland’s code has 
been developed. Anyone who suggests that perhaps a 
government official is responsible to all the people, 
instead of to his political organization, is looked upon 
as unversed in “practical politics.” 

But to a devastating extent the cancer has eaten into 
the very tissues of our governmental system. It has 
grown worse under centralized government. 

In the last half century, with our population increase, 
















THE CRIMES OF POLITICS 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


across the country requiring national regulation, 
Centralized government has never before had so many 
billions of dollars to spend or so many powers of dis- 
cretion to exercise as today. 

Starting under the New Deal, the Administration has 
obtained from Congress many laws with broad, dele- 
gated powers that give executive departments and agen- 
cies wide discretion over economic problems involving 
billions of dollars of transactions in private business, 
These laws have been held constitutional by a Supeemy 
Court swayed by the passions of the times. 

Once you couple the political system with the im- 
mense power which government wields, you realize the 
potential opportunity existing for government officials 
to engage in political crimes of a magnitude unpar- 
alleled in American history. 

The American people should be glad that the recent 
exposures have come to light and should study particu- 
larly those episodes which involve what are euphemis- 
tically called “indiscretions” or “improprieties.” For, 
in the name of politics, it is considered legitimate to 
dispense favors and special privileges. The “every- 
body is doing it” doctrine has been tacitly accepted asa 
way of life in American political parties. 


The American people are rapidly becoming fed 


up with politicians and the politics of today. 


The electorate would welcome enthusiastically the | 


leadership of men who insisted that their organizations 
be representative of voter groups rather than cliques 
and bosses and that campaign contributions should not 
create debts to be paid in special privilege or favor. It 
would be ideal if once and for all we could have more 
emphasis on the proper limits of political organizations 
in their relation to elected officials. But such a defini- 
tion need not be written in law, because it requires 
only simple adherence to the Ten Commandments. It 
is a code well known to everybody and for individual 
conscience to obey. It involves integrity in and faithful- 
ness to public service. 

President Grover Cleveland expressed it all in 4 
single motto: “Public office is a public trust.” 

Public offices belong to no person as such and to no 
party. They belong only to the people. 

Those who hold office are not owners—they ate 
trustees. And the trustees are accountable to the true 
owners—all the people of the United States, irrespec- 
tive of party, who pay taxes and bear the obligations 
of citizenship. 








there has come an inevitable spread of commerce 
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AN ELEVATOR SKILL YOU'LL NEVER MATCH 


We mean elevator construction skill. Something 
that’s acquired on open steelwork. In 2 to 80- 
floor hoistways. In lofty machine rooms. It calls 
for men with an unusual combination of skills— 
those of a rigger, ironworker, machinist, elec- 
trician, carpenter, sheet metal worker. Basic skills 
plus long Otis training: Studying elevator parts, 
assemblies, functions; construction procedures; 
final testing and adjusting. 

Otis construction skill delivers the promise 
that forms the basis of every Otis contract—the 
world’s finest elevatoring! A promise that is 
not considered fulfilled until Otis headquarters 


THE 


has approved the field engineer's final report. 

You ll find that Otis construction skill is avail- 
able everywhere. No job is too small, too big, 
too far. Some 4,000 elevator constructors and 
helpers and 100 elevator field engineers are on 
call for construction and service through 263 
Otis offices. 

Add Otis e/evator construction to Otis elevator 
research, planning, engineering, manufacturing 
and service and you have six reasons why the 
Otis trade-mark is the symbol of the world’s 
finest elevators and escalators. Otis Elevator 


Company, 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Tue First THING they did when they got off the ship was 
to kneel down under the open sky and thank God. That 
was why they had come here .. . to meet God in the way 
they thought right. 


It was a simple, manly way they had with Him. Each man 
seeking His presence, reading His Word, listening to 
His voice, trying to understand His way and to live by it. 
Fach man a free man, responsible to God. 


It was not only on Sundays, or in church alone, that they 
thought of Him, but always and everywhere. They felt 
that the world was God’s house, and they walked reverently 
in it, and they tried to rememiber to live by His ways. 


So it was that when they wrote a Declaration of Independence, 
in that fateful moment of making themselves a nation, 
they called upon Him to behold the justice of what they 
were about to do. 


And when they met to draw up a Constitution, 
governing how Americans should behave 
towards each other,they prayed for 
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The Lord was their Shepherd 


guidance from the Highest Lawgiver of all. 


And from that day to this, when we come together to make 
a solemn public decision, we take a moment to ask God 
to make our minds wise, and our hearts good, 

and our motives pure. 


Surely there never was a better country to find God in. 
Out on the open coast, where the ocean stirs forever 
and ever, always changing and always the same; on the 
prairies where the grass blows and ripens and dies and is 
born again; in the wild, high mountains and in the 

silent desert—everywhere under this wide sky the feeling 
comes: Sozze one has been here. Some one has made this 
beautiful for me. Some one expects me to be worthy of this. 


Some one expects me to be worthy. ... Through most of 
our history we have lived with that faith, And only as long 
as we believe it, and go on living by it, will we be secure. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








